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CONTRIBUTIONS TO A HISTORY OF THE 
THAMES. 
CHAPTER XXII. 

Perhaps it is in the British Islands that the 
cession of races in what afterwards became 
Belgica can best be traced. For, assuming that 
he races now found or known once to have lived 

these islands originally came hither by the 
Straits of Dover, and pushed their predecessors 
before them, it is obvious that their relative anti- 
uity in the land may be approximately measured 
y the distance from Kent of the locality in 
hich they are found or known to have been 
ettled. Thus, when England first appears as a 
Hefinite nationality, it is fringed by a belt of Welsh 
erritory in Devon and Dorset, the marches and 
mountains of Wales, and a broad slice of North- 
hmbria. Beyond this is another not very clearly 
lefined British belt in West Cornwall, West 
= Wales, and the North of Northumbria. Outside 
mthis, again, is a series of earlier and later Gaelic 
szones, partly traceable in the Isle of Man, Scot- 
Wand, and Ireland; and beyond these again, in the 
more western districts of Ireland and northern 
Scotland and the extreme west of Cornwall, toler- 
ably distinct traces are to be found of sundry 
pre-Celtic races, the earliest of which probably 
represents a population of some part of the neo- 





lithic period. Isolated memorials of the earlier 
races in the shape of a place-name here and there, 
or a stone-age interment, are, no doubt, to be 
found in the districts occupied by the later races, 
and the vestiges of the latter, again, are in many 
cases in England, Scotland, and Ireland masked 
by the records of Scandinavian incursions of a 
much later period ; but, on the whole, the sequence 
of invading races in singularly clear. The general 
superposition of the strata, so to speak, is dis- 
tinctly marked, though some of the strata are 
undistinguishable, and in some cases the order 
may have been reversed by local disturbances. 

This superposition, representing the order in 
which Belgica was successively occupied by the 
races which peopled the British Isles, naturally 
finds its counterpart on the shores of France and 
Spain proceeding west and south-west from 
Belgica. Assuming for the moment that the 
Belgic races were the continental equivalents of 
the English, beyond these lie two fairly distinct 
Breton races; beyond these, a stratum in which 
probably several Gaelic races are confused ; and 
beyond thisagain a succession of probably pre- Aryan 
Basques and Iberians. Regarded in this light, the 
correspondences to be traced between “ Braganza 
and Brigantes, Hibernus and Iberia, Gallicia and 
Galway,”* together with a number of other simi- 
larities and analogies between the inhabitants of 
Britain and those of the remoter continental coast, 
may be not altogether fanciful; while others, such 
as those between the Veneti and Gwynnedd, are 
hardly less certain than those between Brittany 
and Britain. 

Ever since Britain was an island, then, it 
would seem to have been peopled from the 
nearest part of the continent, and the various 
races successively occupying the nearest part of 
the continent seem to have been one after another 
gradually swept westward along the coast, while 
those colonists who had found their way to Britain 
gradually advanced under pressure to the west 
and north, subduing, absorbing, exterminating, 
more or less completely, the earlier inhabitants, 
who thus found themselves literally “ between the 
devil and the deep sea.” But before Britain 
became an island—at all events so long as it was 
joined to the mainland by a broad stretch of terra 
jirma—a pathway of escape was still open to the 
north-east, along which the primeval hunters in 
the swamps and forests of what was afterwards to 
be England and the North Sea could retreat, And 
there seems to be clear evidence that they took 
advantage of the fact. Nothing is known with 
any certainty as to the relations between the men 
of the river-drift, whose weapons are represented 
by John Conyers’s flint axe, and the men of the 
caves, whose existence is made known to us by 





* Elton, ‘ Origins,’ p. 138, 
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discoveries in certain continental and English 
caves, and whose art is typified in the sketch of a 
mammoth, engraved, probably with a flint, on a 
fragment of mammoth tusk. They may, as Dr. 
Evans seems to think, have belonged to the same 
race, or they may, as Prof. Boyd Dawkins sur- 
mises, have belonged to different races. Both 
belong to the palolithic period, the earliest yet 
known in human history. It is quite possible 
that the river-drift men may have no direct living 
representatives. But if they were really of the 
same race as the cave-men, they are almost cer- 
tainly identifiable with a race still living and 
apparently likely to live, for their territory is not 
such as to tempt more civilized tribes to a breach 
of the tenth commandment. The singular cor- 
respondences pointed out by Prof. Boyd Dawkins* 
between the cave-men and the modern Esquimaux 
who fringe the shores of the Arctic Sea appear to 
be too many and too special to be simply the 
result of accident. Different races of men under 
the same conditions will, no doubt, adopt many of 
the same contrivances for waging the battle of 
life, but it is hard to believe that they would 
develope the same kind of artistic faculty, fashion 
the same gloves, select the same particular sinew 
for their bow-strings, and notch their harpoons 
exactly on the same pattern. In the Esquimaux 
of to-day, therefore, we may with tolerable 
safety recognize the lineal descendants—more or 
less mixed in blood, no doubt, but not to such 
an extent as to obliterate the distinct traces of 
racial affinity—of our own troglodyte fellow- 
countrymen. Their survival, moreover, in their 
present homes probably indicates in a vague 
approximative way that our country was not an 
island at the time they left it, and that it was 
in consequence of their still being a continental 
population that they escaped the more complete 
extermination and improvement off the face of 
creation which seems to have awaited some of 
their early successors. 

The general considerations on which I have 
here insisted are, of course, only of weight if 
they are supported by adequate corroborative 
testimony. et us now see how far they are 
supported by such historic evidence as we possess, 

Brorser Fapian, 
(To be continued.) 





BRITANNIA. 
(See 7% 8, i. 361.) 

Brotuer Fastan comes to the conclusion that 
the syllable tan in Britannia must have meant 
“territory” in some language once generally 
spoken in the Spanish peninsula. Setting aside 








* « Early 
* Ancient 


=_* Britain,’ p. 230, et seg, Cf, Evans, 
plements,’ p. 425, et seq. 








Punic and Greek, this language can only have been 
Euskarian, now represented by modern Basque, op 
else Celtic. Now tan, a district, though given 
in some dictionaries, is a very doubtful Celtic 
word, having apparently been evolved by lexico. 
graphers to account forthe tan in Britannia, The 
suffix tan seen in the old Irish glosses rosign 
=rosetum, and fintan—vinetum, will not serve, as 
it means “ abounding in ” (see Zeuss, ‘ Gram. Celt.’ 
p. 855 ; Joyce, ‘ Irish Names,’ vol. i. p. 35). But 
as I pointed out many years ago, the suffix -ita, 
or -etan, which is the sign of the inessive or locatiys 
case in Basque, readily explains such ethnic names 
as Lus-itan-i, Turd-etan-i, Ur-etan-i, or Aqu-itan.i, 
which are very numerous in the regions of Ens. 
karian occupancy. As our island not improbably 
became known to the Greeks through the voyages 
of ships manned by Iberian crews (Emporia, the 
Greek colony in Spain, being situated in the district 
inhabited by the Euskarian tribes of the Ausetani 
and the Cossetani), there is no difficulty in ae. 
counting for an Iberian suffix in the name Bretani, 
Failing to explain the first part of this word from 
Euskarian sources, we must suppose that it re. 
presents the Celtic name of some place frequented 
by Iberian ships. This must have been a port in 
Cornwall, as the trade in tin was the inducement 
which first brought traders to our shores ; Hero- 
dotus, the earliest writer who mentions our islands, 





~ ome 


knowing them only by the name of the Cassiterides, © 


ortin islands. That the port frequented by the tin 
merchants was Mount’s Bay has long been generally 
believed. St. Michael’s Mount possesses all the 
advantages which characterize the fortified trading 
posts of early commerce. We ask, then, What 
could have been the Celtic name of this hill! 
Now the old Cymric bre (=breg) and the old Irish 
bri (=brigh), which mean hill, mountain, pro- 
montory, are words commonly met with in ancient 
Celtic names. Thus in the ‘ Liber Landavensis’ 
we have Penn-bre, and the ‘ Book of Lismore’ 
mentions Bri-gobhunn, the “hill of the smith,” 
now Brigown, near Cork ; while Bree, in Donegal, 


0 Pen - 


and Bray, near Dublin, mean simply “ the hill.” | 
If, then, bre or bri was the native name of St. 7 
Michael’s Mount (or, if it be preferred, of the 


Cornish “ promontory”), the Iberian tin traders 
would call the natives Bre-etan, Bre-itan, or Bri- 
etan, “‘those on the hill.” This would give the 
earliest Greek forms Bpetavol, viwor Bperavides, 
and Bperavvixat vico. That a great country 
should take its name from some small spot, first 
known to foreigners, is quite in accordance with 
analogy. Thus, Asia probably only denoted at 
first the plain of Ephesus, Africa a small region 
near Carthage, Europe a portion of Beotia, Russia 
the district round Kiev, Egypt the town of Koft, 
near Thebes, Italy a corner of Calabria, while 
Syria, a case still more in point, took its name from 
Tyre, a mere sea-girt rock like St. Michael’s Mount. 
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The foregoing explanation of the much-disputed 
name of Britain is, I venture to think, more 

bable, and conforms better to the analogy of 
other ethnic names, than the theory of Zeuss that 
the Britons were the “ painted” or “ tatooed” men, 
from the Celtic brith, varius, versicolor, or the 
snggestion of Prof. Rhys, recently accepted by 
Prof. Windisch, that they were the ‘‘ wearers of 
doth,” from the Welsh brethyn, cloth. Though 
fally recognizing the weight of the authority of 
such eminent specialists, it seems to me to be 
somewhat impaired by the divergency of their 
results, which, moreover, do not seem to me to be 
either intrinsically probable or to possess the need- 
fal support of the analogy of other ethnic names. 
Moreover, they do not explain the earliest forms, 
such as Bretani and Bretannic, so readily as the 
later forms Brittones, Brython, or Prydain, which 
may have been influenced by a volksetymologie 
which represented the forefathers of the Welsh 
as “bold” or “ beautiful” (see Salverte, ii. 158). 

Brotaer Fasian contends that the name of 
the whole island would be derived from the name of 
that part which lies nearest to the continent. This 
may be admitted; and yet the very admission may 
be fatal to his argument. The oldest name by 
which the island was known to the ancient world 
seems to have been Albion (Rhys, ‘ Celtic Britain,’ 
p. 200), a name doubtless derived from the white 
cliffs of Dover. That the Kentish name of Albion 
should have been displaced by the Cornish name 
of Britain merely shows, what we know to have 
been the fact, that the commercial importance of 
Britain in the ancient world depended on its tin. 
When the island had once been discovered, the 
ports of Cornwall were more frequented than those 
of Kent, and the name of the most frequented 
portion of the island was gradually extended to 
the rest. Isaac TaYLor, 





SHAKSPEARIANA., 


SHAKSPEARE AND HIS Iravian Critics (5% S- 
iii, 223 ; ix. 126).—Two Italian critics on Shake- 
speare have been indicated. (uadrio, a third, an 
Italian Jesuit, who wrote ‘The History of Poetry 
and the Reasons of It,’ in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, said exactly the same against 
Shakespeare as the Abbés Andres and Ricciardi, 
with the conclusion that Shakespeare rained the 
Eoglish theatre. Certainly after Shakespeare no 
one wrote plays anything like his. There has been 
no writer of tragedies since Shakespeare, though 
there may have been of comedies. The Abbés 
Andres and Ricciardi come after Quadrio. It is 
probable, therefore, they took from him. Probably 
the opinion these three Italians expressed was 
general in Italy in the eighteenth century. A 
change has come over the public mind of Italy 
in the nineteenth. The principal actors and 





actresses of Italy have their chief réles in the 
characters of Shakespeare; Ristori, Salvini, Rossi 
are known in England and America; Rossi has 
lately given a work on Shakespeare with a trans- 
lation of ‘ Julius Caesar.’ W. J. Brircs. 


Protocve To ‘Troitus AnD CressipA,’— 
Hither am I come 

A prologue armed ; but not in confidence 

Of author’s pen or actor's voice, but suited 

In like conditions as our argument. 
| Ben Jonson, or I am mistaken, has an armed 
| prologue to one of his plays. There seems to be 
| here, if not a reference to, at least a conscious- 
| ness of the phrase “a helmeted prologue,” ‘ pro- 
logus galeatus,” of which the application in other 
instances is not so naturally accounted for. 

In the collection of Cardinal Pole’s epistles is 
one to Eiward VI., of unmerciful prolixity as 
addressed to a boy of fifteen, concerning a work 
written against his father, Henry VIII., and de- 
signed to be prefixed to itas a “prologus galeatus” 
—* ut operi illi diu suppresso, prologi galeati loco 
preefigeretur.” 

To go a long way further back—“ prologus 
galeatus”” was the title given by St. Jerome toa 
preface for that part of the Old Testament which 
he did not translate direct from the Hebrew, as 
the book of Wisdom, Judith, &c. 

To end with a query,—Does the tenor of this 
preface help to explain its title—as apologetic or as 
self-confident ? W. Warkiss Luioyp. 


*Cympetine’ (a), IIT. vi. 23-4; (6) IID. vii. 
42-4), 
(a) If anything that’s civil, speak ; if savage 

Take or lend. 

The meaning of the last three words has been 
debated, and the result thought unsatisfactory. 
Yet Johnson explained them rightly, though he 
so queried the whole clause as deficient of a line, 
and would so twist about what he thought had 
been left that his explanation has been passed over 
except by Mason. There has been also another 
reason, Readers, and even editors, of plays too 
often read them as stories, forgetful that they 
were written to be spoken, and their phrasings 
eked out and sometimes explained by gesture 
and action. Malvolio’s “or my —, some rich 
jewel” is an excellent example. Here, Imogen, 
faint from weariness and want of food, calls out, 
‘* If anything be within that is civilized and can 
| understand me, speak ; if you be savage, still you 
| can understand my wants and gestures, here take 
| this I offer”—advancing her hand with her purse 
lin it, or lifting it horizontally from her girdle— 
|“ or lend me what I want,” ¢.e., give or afford 
| them me, as in “lend me a hand”; or, perhaps, 
|as says Mason, “‘in view of future recompense,” 
llend me rest and food. LI. 18, 19, where she 
transposes her present words, corroborate this :— 
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Before I enter’d here, I call’d and thought 
To have begg'd or bought what I have took. 
The question whether “ savage” be a wild human 
being or a wild beast, though seriously raised, may 


be placed among the more than puerilities of 


annotation. 
(b) Here Arviragus, having heard his brother’s 
words, and being equally struck with the beauty 
and grace of the woman-man Fidele, says :— 
I'll make 't my comfort 

He isa man: ['ll love him as my brother ;— 

And such a welcome as I'd give to him 

After long absence, such is yours.— Most welcome ! 
Can it be believed that after the edition of 1821 
had punctuated the end of the second line 
“ brother :—” various editors have omitted the —. 
Yet so it is. The preceding portion is spoken 
partly soliloquy-wise, partly generally; then, turn- 
ing to Imogen, he addresses her with, “ And such 
penend is yours,” and in agreement therewith em- 
braces her, saying, after the embrace, “ Most wel- 
come!” There is no necessity for a full stop 
after “brother”; indeed, so long a pause would 
not be natural, but there is need of a — to show 
that there is a change of address—a change to a 
direct address to Imogen. Br. NicHo.son, 


‘Ornetto,’ I. i. (6% S. xii. 202).—Some time 
since I sent you Theobald’s explanation of the 
somewhat obscure passage— 

One Michael Cassio, a Florentine, 

A fellow almost damned in a fair Wife, 
Theobald explains this obscurity by the supposi- 
tion that Iago makes Othello speak in this pas- 
tage thus :-— 

(« Certes, says he [ Othello], 

I have already chose my Officer.”’) 

And what was he? 

Forsooth, a great arithmetician, 

One Michael Cassio; (the Florentine 's 

A fellow almost damned in a fair wife.’’) 

It would be too long to give all Theobald’s 
arguments for this reading here, but there are two 
which are striking. First, that Othello was not 
married when he was so speaking of Iago, the 
married man, which Cassio was not. Secondly, 
that Iago was the “ Florentine,” not Cassio. In 
reading ‘ Othello’ to-day I came across the passage 
(III. i.) between Cassio and Iago, wherein, after 
Iago’s exit, Cassio remarks of him -— 

I never knew 
A Florentine more kind and honest. 

This certainly strongly bears out Theobald’s 
reading. Had Cassio been a Florentine he would 
not have so spoken of his countryman. 

J. Sraypisn Haty. 


Snakspearer’s Use or Ye anv You (7 §, i, 
144).— Perhaps I may be permitted, as a student 
of English grammar, to make the following sug- 
gestive remarks, I should not like to stigmatize 


or as ungrammatical, It is for an author to prove 
and not merely to assert that a word or phrase js 
vulgar. We are not very familiar with the employ. 
ment of ye in the objective case, any more than 
we are familiar with hither and thither. When 
we hear a man say “Come hither,” “ Whither are 
you going ?” or “ Whence come you /” we may say 
that these are antiquated or unusual modes of ex. 
pression, but surely we cannot decry them 4g 
vulgar. I feel certain that we have discarded 
many words which are expressive and useful, such 
as enow, a8 a plural of enough. Ye (as an objec. 
tive) has not been employed very much, simply 
because thou (of which it seems to me to be the 
proper plural) does not occur very often, being 
limited to prayers, poetry, and Quakers, I am 
backed in my opinion by an eminent English 
writer—Lord Lytton. Whatever may be said in 
disparagement of light literature, it cannot be 
denied that Bulwer was master of the English 
language and a well-read man. He employs y 
as an objective—I think in ‘Zanoni’—bearing 
out the assertion that the objective may be en. 
ployed in rhetorical appeals. If I am not very 
much mistaken, the objective case would be found 
in the Bible. No doubt the remarks of Mr, 
Gosse, as quoted by Mr. Bayne, will evoke some 
more definite replies than those of 
A Sropent or Enoiisn Grammar, 

Motikre: Bacon: SHakspeare.—More non- 
sense has, I fully believe, been talked about 
‘plagiarism ” than about most things, and some 
people think, if they meet with the same idea in 
two authors, that one must necessarily have stolen 
it from the other ; or, as Lord Tennyson, in a letter 
published two or three years ago, puts it, speaking 
of himself: “ They [the critics] will not allow us 
to say ‘Ring the bells’ without finding that we 
have taken it from Sir P. Sidney, or even to use 
such a simple expression as the ocean ‘ roars’ 
without finding out the precise verse in Homer or 
Horace from which we have plagiarized it (fact !).” 
Parallel passages are nevertheless very interesting 
and suggestive when they are pointed out in a 
reverential, and not in a carping spirit, and it is 
doubly interesting to find a close resemblance 
between two great writers, when even the most 
industrious “index-hunter,” to use Tennyson's 
phrase, could not hint at plagiarism. I have 
lately noticed two remarkable coincidences of 
thought between Moliére and two of our 
greatest writers, who, although they were both 
before Moliére’s time, were in all probability 
wholly unknown to the French dramatist, who, 
there is little doubt, did not know a word of 
English, and had, I imagine, never heard the name 
of either Bacon or Shakespeare, Enylish literature 
in the seventeenth century being, as Macaulay says, 
for England alone. In the first scene of ‘Le 
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Oui, je vois ces défauts, dont votre ime murmure, 

Comme vices unis A I"humaine nature ; 

Bt mon esprit enfin n’est pas plus offensé 

De voir un homme fourbe, injuste, intéressé, 

de voir des vautours affamés de carnage, 

Des singes malfaisants, et des loups pleins de rage. 
Now compare this with the following passage in 
Bacon’s essay ‘Of Revenge’: “If any man should 
do wrong merely out of ill nature, why, yet it is 
bat like the thorn or brier, which prick and scratch 
because they can do no other.” 

Is it possible that Moliére, who was very well 
read, had seen Bacon’s essay in a French transla- 
tion, or is the above, as is far more probable, merely 
a fortuitous coincidence? Bacon’s essays—if not 
all, yet the greater number—had been translated 
both into French and Italian three or four years 
before the date of Molidére’s birth (1622). 

Moliére’s loving English critic, the late Charles 
Cowden Clarke, in his very genial ‘ Molidre- 
Characters’ points out several coincidences be- 
tween Moliére and Shakespeare, but I do not 
think he has mentioned the following, which is 
pms the most curious of all. In ‘Les Four- 

ies de Scapin, that most delightful of all 
rogues, Autolycus alone excepted, Scapin, acts the 
part of Octave’s father (I. iv.), and pretends to give 
the young man a severe paternal “ wigging ” for 
his clandestine marriage with Hyacinte, in order 
to “acclimatize ” him, if I may so express it, to 
the real wigging which Octave expects to get 
from the irate Argante, his father. In the first 
of ‘Henry IV.’ (II. iv.) Falstaff and Prince 
lenry play exactly the same réle, a scene which 
Mistress Quickly, who seems to have been as good 

adramatic critic as Moliére’s housekeeper Laforest, 
to whom he used to read his plays, pronounces 
“excellent sport, i’ faith.” 

As it is a well-known fact that our poetry had 
scarcely penetrated at all into foreign countries 
previously to the eighteenth century, I have taken 
it for granted that Molidre was wholly unacquainted 
with Shakespeare, and bad probably never even 
heard his name ; still, it would be interesting to 
hear what your French correspondents have to say 
on this point. It is very strange to think that 
Moliére, who was intimately acquainted with 
Plautus, and must have known Aristophanes at 
least by reputation, should have gone through life 
in ignorance of the fact that in the neighbouring 
island there had died only six years before his 
own birth a dramatist who was greater even than 
himself, and it is sad to think that the creator of 
M. Jourdain and Scapin and Mascarille should 
never have shaken bands with Falstaff and Au- 
tolycus and Touchstone. 

JonaTHAN Bovcnter. 
Ropley, Hants, 
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Class I1.—Sketches and Reminiscences. 

History of a Six Weeks’ Tour. By Percy Bysshe Shel- 
ley. lvol. T. Hookhbam and C. & J. Ollier, 1817. 

Conversations on Religion with Lord Byron, By Dr. 
J. Kennedy. lvol. Circa 1820. 

Rome, Naples, and Florence in 1817, By M. Stendhal. 
1823. 

Recollections of Lord Byron, with Various Elegies. 
Mirror, June 26, 1824. 

Letters on the Character and Poetical Genius of Lord 
Byron. By Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart, 1 vol. Long- 
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Journal of the Conversations of Lord Byron at Pisa, 
By Thomas Medwin. 1 vol, 4to. Henry Colburn, 1824, 

Account of Lord Byron’s Last Moments. By his Valet, 
Fletcher. With Dr. Bruno’s answer, published by the 
Examiner. See Medwin’s book, as above. 

Lord Byron: a Visit to Albaro, Blackwood’s May., 
June, 1824. 

Noctes Ambrosianz, No. xv. 

Lord Byron's Residence in 
Review, vol, ii, 1824, 

A Narrative of Lord Byron’s Last Journey to Greece, 
By Count Pietro Gamba. Il vol. John Murray, 1825. 

Lord Byron in Greece. With genealogical table, 
Mirror, No. 99. 

Greece in 1823-4. With Reminiscences of Lord Byron 
by George Finlay. By Col. the Hon. Leicester Stanhope. 
l vol. Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper. 1825. 

Dallas's Recollections and Medwin's Conversations. 
By John Cam Hobhouse, Westminster Review, January, 
1825. 


1824, 


Greece. Westminster 


Blaquiére’s Account of the Greek Revolution, 1825. 
Last Days of Lord Byron. By Cipt. William Parry, 
Circa 1825, 


Historical Outline of the Greek Revolution, By Col, 
Leake. Circu 1825. 
Ritratti Scritti da Isabella Teotochi Albrizzi. Quarta 


Edizione. vol. Pisa, Niccolo Capurro, 1826, 

Lord Byron and some of his Contemporaries. 
Leigh Hunt. Henry Colburn. 1828. 

Fugitive Pieces, and Reminiscences of Lord Byron, 
By J. Nathan. 1 vol. Whittaker, Treacher & Co, 
1829 

Personal Memoirs or Reminiscences. By Pryse Lock- 
hart Gordon. 2 vols. Henry Colburn and Richard 
Bentley. 1830. 

An Essay on Byron, in the form ofa Review of Moore's 
‘Life, Letters, and Journals of Byron. By Thomas 
Babingtori Macaulay. Hdinburgh Review, June, 1831. 

Memoirs of the Affairs of Greece, with Various Anec- 
dotes relating to Lord Byron. By Julius Millingen, John 
Rodwell. 1831. 

Voyage from Leghorn to Cephalonia with Lord Byron 
in 1823, By James Hamilton Browne. Blackwood's 
Magazine, vol. xxxv., 1834, 

Conversations with Lord Byron. By Countess Bless- 
ington. l vol. Henry Colburn. 1834, 

The Idler in Italy. By Countess Blessington. 
Circa 1834. 

Byroniana, 
Never printed. 

Preface to ‘Mémoires de Silvio Pellico,’ 
Latour, 1837. 


By 


2 vols. 
A manuscript much used by Moore, 
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Remarks on the Exclusion of Lord Byron's Monument 
from 
form.) 

Travels in Albania 
Revised edition, 


Westminster. (Originally publi-hed in pamphlet 
By John Cam Hobhouse 1844, 
By John Cam Hobhouse, 2 vols, 
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The Shelley Memorials, Edited by Lady Shelley. 


Moxon, 1859. 


Italy from 1816 to 1854, By Lord Broughton, 2 vole, 


Jobn Murray. 1861. 
Recollections of a Long Life. 
Printed, but not published. 1865. 
Recollections of Shelley and Byron. 
lawny, 1868 
Literary Life of the Rev. W. Harness. 
L'Estrange. Hurst & Blackett. 1871. 
Life and Letters of George Ticknor., 2 vols. Triibner. 
1876. 
La Jeunesse de Lord Byron. Les Derniéres Années 
de Lord Byron. Par Madame d’Haussonville (grand- 


By Lord Broughton. 
By Edward Tre- 
By A. G. 


daughter of Madame de Stati). Written, but not pub- 
lished. 1877. 

Records of Shelley, Byron, and the Author. By 
Edward Trelawny. Pickering. 1878. 

Memoir of the Rev. Francis Hodgson. By his Son, 


the Rev. James Hodgson, 2 vols. Macmillan, 1878. 
: _— Byron and his Times, By the Hon. Roden Noel, 
886. 
Ricuarp Epccumee. 
83, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 
(To be continued.) 





EverarpD, Bisnor or Norwica.—I see that 
my friend Dr. Jessopp has inadvertently repeated 
in his admirable ‘ Diocesan History of Norwich’ 
that Bishop Everard (1121-1145) was the same 
person as Everard de Montgomeri, the youngest 
son of Roger, Earl of Arundel and Shropshire. I 
ventured to communicate to ‘ N. & Q.’ some six- 
teen years ago my reasons for believing that 
although this identity was vouched by the high 
authority of Mr. Eyton, the historian of Shrop- 
shire, it was a demonstrable error; and Mr. Eyrtow, 
with his usual candour, wrote to ‘N. & Q.’ that he 
accepted the correction, I have no copy of either 
of these notes, and no means of referring to them ; 
but I have reason to know that it will oblige many 
antiquaries if the Editor of ‘ N. & Q.’ will reprint 
them both when he has a corner to spare. 

TEWARS. 
[See 4th S, x, 26, 93,] 


Peeraces or Barter Existence. —The sudden 
and lamented decease of Lord Farnborough (Sir T. 
Erskine May), without issue, extinguishes his 
peerage, after an existence of but one week. On 
May 10 last the title was gazetted, and on May 17 
it became extinct. Oace before in recent years 
has there been a similar instance of brief life to a 

rage dignity. On June 13, 1873, Mr. David 
Robertson, then late M.P. for Berwick, was gazetted 
Baron Marjoribanks of Ladykirk, but he dying on 
June 19 following, without issue male, the newly 
created dignity failed. The Marjoribanks patent 
was, I believe, dated June 12, so that the title, 
like that of Farnborough, lasted precisely seven 
days. An almost similar case occurred in the reign 
of William IV. Oa May 16, 1832, the Barony of 


Amesbury was created in favour of Mr. Charles 
Dundas, becoming extinct at his death, without 





issue male, on July 7 following. In Jan 
1770, @ patent was prepared conferring the digni 
of Baron Morden upon Lord Chancellor the Hon, 
Charles Yorke, but the Chancellor dying thre 
days after his acceptance of office, and before the 
patent had passed the Great Seal, the creation did 
not take effect. There are many cases on record 
in which titles have failed after existing some two 
or more years on the roll, but the foregoing are, 
I believe, the only instances of extinction before 
or almost before, the letters patent have been 
sealed ; and that two of these should have occurred 
so quickly following one another is somewhat re. 
markable, It is worthy of note that during th 
present reign 274 peerage creations and promotions 
have taken place (not including some fourteen 
“calling up” of eldest sons), Of these no fewe 
than forty-nine have already gone to swell thy 
list of extinct peerages. W. D. Pink. 

[ This note dispenses with the need of inserting many 
queries upon the subject that the regretted death of 
Lord Farnborough has called forth. } 


Avtocrapns or THE Duke or WELLINoTON's 
FaTHEerR AND GRANDFATHER.—I picked up, not 
long since, on a bookstall a copy of ‘Senilia,’s 
volume of rather elegant Latin poems by M. 
Maittaire (London, 1742). The work was issued 
by subscription, and bears no publisher’s name, 
On the title-page, however, are the signatures of 
its two earliest owners, Garrett and Richard We 
ley. These, it would seem, from being writtet 
in ink discoloured by age, are the signatures of 
the great duke’s father (afterwards Lord Morning- 
ton) and grandfather. Among the subscribers to 
the work I note the name of “the Honb” Horatio 
Walpole, Esq’ [sic], forty-two copies,” and “ Horatio 
Walpole, Jun", Esq',” one copy. I do not se 
Maittaire’s name in Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary.’ 

E. Watrorp, M.A, 


Boswett’s ‘ Jonnson.’—Every reader of this 


Napier for his admirable edition, so well arranged 
and so judiciously annotated. There is one little 
slip of the pen, or of the press, which needs cor 
rection. In the editor’s preface (vol. i. p. xvi, 
1884) it is stated that Boswell died “in Great 
Poland Street.” This should be Great Portland 
Street (see Cunningham’s ‘ Handbook of London,’ 
1850.) J. Dixon. 


Tae Taree Hovrs.—The history of the origin 
of this service which Prebendary Hodson gives 
in the Guardian, is, in my humble opinion, 
worthy of insertion in ‘N. & Q.’ A little bdro- 
chure, published at Rome in 1866, called ‘ Origine 
e Progressi della divozione delle tre ore di Agonia 
di Nostro Signore Gesi: Cristo,’ gives the following 
particulars. 

The idea originated with Father Alphonso Messia, 
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of the Society of Jesus, who died at Lima, in Peru, | 
jn 1732, at the age of seventy-seven. He first | 
introduced this devotion on Good Friday, in his 
charch at Lima, where it soon became popular and 
npidly spread through Peru, Chili, and Quito to 
Mexico and other provinces of Southern and 
Central America. It then crossed into Europe, 
sod was introduced at Madrid and other cities of 
Spin. From Spain it passed into Italy, and 
reached Rome in the year 1738. The first church 
jn which it was adopted was the Gesii, where it 
attracted crowds, and soon became general. 
M. A. Oxon. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


“Bro” anp “ Fow..”—I want information 
from all parts of Great Britain as to the use of 
bird. In O.E. it meant only “the young of the 
feathered race.” By 1200 it had been extended 
in the south-west to Chaucer’s “smale foules,” sing- 
ing birds, &c. By 1400 some scientific writers 
= it to all aves. About 1600 Shakspere and 

arner still retained the specific sense of “young” 
—“the princely eagles bird,” “the pellicane theare 
nests his bird.” In 1755 Dr. Johnson said, “ In 
common talk fowl is used for the larger, and bird 
for the smaller kind of feathered animals.” In 
Scotland generally, at the present day, bird is 
still (1) a chicken or other young avis ; (2) a small 
feathered fowl, ¢.g., a sparrow or blackbird. 
larger aves are fooles, foules, and only called 
birds after literary English example. “A hen 
and her birds, frightened by a hawk or some other 
fowl of the air.” Will readers answer these ques- 
tions: What are the senses of bird in your dis- 
trict } (1) Is it applied to all aves ? (2) Is it applied 
only to the smaller species ? (3) Is it applied to 
their young exclusively, or along with (2)? (4) How 
is fowl used 7 J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


“Bircn” anp “ Brrk.”—I should be glad to 
know how far south birk comes in native use in 
England, and where the line between birk and 
birch runs. I know birch in South Lancashire, 
and birk in North Lincolnshire; but what of 
south-west Yorkshire, Derby, and Notts? Tenny- 
son has “ shadow of the silver birk,” but no birch. 
Can any one supply an instance of the verb to 
birch before 1830 ? J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


mouth, to the Emperor of Cathay, which was found 
in tearing away an old closet in London. This 
letter was read to the Society of Antiquaries, and 
is printed in full in the Archeologia. Inquiries at 
Burlington House disclose the fact that this inter- 
esting letter has disappeared from public view. 
Can any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ put me in the way 
of finding it ? James Pinney Baxter. 


Nicotas Ferran: Harmonies or Bisiz.—I 
should be glad of information about any existing 
copies of the “ patch-work” books made by N. 
Ferrar at Little Gidding about the year 1640. 
There are three specimens at the British Museum, 
one at St. John’s College, Oxford, and I know of 
two or three others in private hands. Dr. Peckard, 
in his life of N. Ferrar, mentions several works of a 
similar kind, one being carefully preserved in the 
Mapletoft family; and I should be grateful to any 
of your readers who could tell me where any of 
these interesting books are at the present time. 

J. E. Actanp-Troyte. 

Wraysbury, Staines. 


“Montsore Sr. Denys.”—Can any of your 
readers tell me whether there still exists a French 
family whose motto is “ Montjoye St. Denys”— 
the old battle-cry of the French kings? Any par- 
ticulars concerning this motto will be of much 
interest to me. Watter Coorg. 


Qvueen’s Printer. —It is a commonly received 
opinion that private Acts of Parliament, purport- 
ing to be printed by the queen’s (or king’s) printer, 
are sufficiently authenticated without further proof. 
I applied lately to a London bookseller for a king’s 
printer’s copy of a private Act passed circa 1760, 
when I was told that there were no private Acts 
printed by the king’s printer of that date. I shall 
be glad to know when private Acts were required 
to be printed by the king’s printer, and under 
what statute. H. D. N. 


Ham.—I shall be glad of the derivation of the 
word ham, which is used in North Devon and 
West Somerset for patches of pasture by the rivers, 
where the woods leave an open space of grass close 
to the banks. The word can have nothing to do 
with the Norfolk ham, a home. In West Somer- 
set, at a spot where two small rivers join, a bridge 
is called Couple Ham Bridge. 

James Turner, M.A. 


Tuomas Cnaittoy, Lonpox.—He was a clock- 
maker. Can any one tell me when he lived ? 
M.A. Oxon. 


Lake Bistiograpay. — Has any work been 





Qogen Ecizapetn’s Lerren To tae Em- 


Peron oF Catnay.—In the Archeologia for 1812, 
vol, xxix. p. 392, is an account of a letter sent by 
Queen Elizabeth, by the hand of George Way- 


published at all pretending to completeness deal- 
|ing with the manifold interesting incidents con- 
nected with our English lakes? I am, of course, 
|aware of what De Quincey says in his ‘ Lake 
Poets.’ I further know of a series of very pleasing 
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articles in, I think, vol. i. of Scribner’s Monthly. 
What I am more desirous of obtaining is minute 
historical descriptions of the various scenes of in- 
terest, such as Rydal, Grasmere, Buttermere, Greta 
Hall, and other places in the lake country. 
T. Canyn-Huoues, B.A, 
Chester. 


SuakesPeare’s Doctor.—The Family Doctor 
of Septembe 26, 1885, states :— 

“Under this heading the Allgemeine Wiener Medi- 

cinische Zeitwng (July 21) announces that a gravestone 
exists in the churchyard of Fredericksburg bearing the 
following inscription :—‘ Here lies Edward Heldon, a 
medical and surgical practitioner, the friend and com- 
panion of William Shakespeare, of Avon. He died after 
a short illness in the year of our Lord 1618, in the seven- 
tieth year of his age,’ ” 
If such inscription exists (which I am inclined to 
doubt), it is clearly not contemporary. Can any 
correspondent furnish a verbatim et literatim copy, 
or otherwise throw light on the subject ? 


WwW. BV. 


LANDING-PLACE OF WILLIAM THE ConQueRoR, 
—There is a story down this part of the country 
that it was here, instead of at Pevensey Bay, 
that William the Conqueror landed ; also that he 
obtained permission to land as many soldiers as he 
could stand ona bull's hide, Then, sacrificing a 
bull, he cut the hide into strips, and stood his 
soldiers within the space enclosed. Afterwards he 
built a votive chapel here to give thanks. Some 
years ago I dug up a slate, on which is painted a 
bull, and a view of the sea. The inscription is 
“ W. N. W. 71.” I should be very much obliged 
if you would tell me anything about this matter. 

Ciement Avis, 

Bulverhythe, Hastings, 


Pore ayp Cottey Cisser.—Cibber, in his 
‘Letter from Mr. Cibber to Mr. Pope, 1742, 
states that in his folio edition of his ‘ Letter to Dr. 
Arbuthnot’ Pope has the line (59)— 

Cibber and I are, luckily, no friends, 
In a ‘ Blast upon Bays; or, a New Lick at the 
Laureat,’ 1742, it is denied by implication that 
the line occurs in any edition. I have before me 
the folio edition of 1734, in which the line is— 
The Play’rs and I are, luckily, no friends, 
Does the line mentioned by Cibber appear in any 
known edition? It might be an early edition. 
In the later it is, I believe, always “the players,” 
not “‘ Cibber and I,” &c. Urpan, 


Tue Birtn or tue Kine or Spatn.—As well 
as many friends I have been exercised in mind as 
to whether a ruler has ever been born in “the 
purple.” Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ answer 
this? The histories of several countries I have 
consulted say not. Epwarp R. Vyvyavy. 

Many contributors ask the same question. ] 








‘Nive Crown Orrice Row.’—Can any of 
your readers give me the author of a short poem, in 
four-line verse, entitled ‘ Nine Crown Office Row’; 
also where the poem may be found ? 

W. Coorr, 


The Priory, Huntingdon. 


Borte’s ‘Court Guipe’: ‘Royat Burg 
Boox.—In which years were the first ten edi. 
tions of each of these books published ? 

C. Masoy, 

29, Emperor’s Gate, 8.W. 

[Please answer direct. ] 


VeriTABLE.—Can nothing be done, before jt 
is too late, to arrest the formidable invasion of our 
language by the French veritable as an English 
word? Introduced, I-presume, by “ foreign corre. 
spondents,” its usage has been eagerly adopted, no 
doubt because it appears to supply a “ veritable” 
want in our language. Our forefathers, I presume, 
used *‘ true,” “real,” or even “very” to express 
this meaning ; but there is a shade of expression in 
the French veritable which is equated by none of 
these. Perhaps some one more versed in these 
matters than myself can suggest the proper 
English word that ought to be employed for the 
purpose. I am, of course, acquainted with the use 
of “‘ veritable” in our older writers, but the usage 
of which I complain is distinct and a modern inno 
vation. J. H. Rovnp. 


An Irisn Batrie.—At Greenmount, nea 
Dundalk, co. Louth, there is a tumulus which 
still bears the name of Druimm Catha, which 
means ‘Battle Ridge.” The sword-belt of 1 
Celtic warrior buried in this tumulus bears an 
inscription in twelfth century Manx runes, | 
should be glad to know if there is any record of s 
battle fought in this place; and, if so, at what 
date. | Isaac TAYLOR 


BALLADS RELATING TO DevonsHIRE A%D 
Cornwatt. — May I solicit through your 
columns the favour of copies of any old ballads that 
may be in the possession of your correspondents 
relating to the West of England? Many such ar 
known to exist, some I have ; but as I am gather 
ing materials for a collection of these “ curiosities 
of literature” for publication, I shall esteem it 4 
great favour if your readers will aid me in the 
quest, W. H. K. Wricat. 

Plymouth. 


Tue Biowixe-stone at Kineston Lists 
weak Wantage. — Any information about the 
history and ownership of this stone, which it was 
recently proposed to remove, would be welcome 
It seems to be best known through ‘ The Scouring 
of the White Horse’ of Thomas Hughes. 

OswaLp BircHaLl. 

Buscot Rectory, Lechlade, 
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Norwich vse: Pontirex: Episcorvs. — I 
have not written on this subject before, because 
I thought it well known that, in English service 
books at least, pontifex as a rule means bishop. 
Thus, in the fine Sarum and Norwich Breviary 
befere me I have (partly erased) :— 

* Deus qui in nobia translationem beati Thome mar- 
tyris tui atque pontificis,” &c. 

Again comes a decisive instance (Rubric) :— 

“Sancti Donati episcopi martyris. iii lectiones. 
Oratio. Deus tuorum gloria Sacerdotum preesta que- 
sumus ut Sancti Donati martyris tui atque Pon- 
tificis,” &c. 

Episcopus is his style in the Rubric, pontifex in 
the prayer. One more example will be enough. 
It is on St. Cuthbert’s day :— 

“Presta queesumus omnipotans et misericors Deus 

ut qui beati Cuthberti confessoris tui atque pon- 
tificia,” &c. 
The word “ episcopus ” does appear as a description 
of bishops in the prayers, but not nearly so often 
as pontifex. Is any Sarum Breviary or service 
book, with large variations ‘‘Secundum ordinem 
Nor.” or Norwich known? I have not previously 
met with an example. J.C. J. 


Cromwett Memorrats.—A Sussex newspaper, 
commenting on the death of the Earl of Chichester, 
says :— 

“The first Earl was connected by marriage with 
Anne, only daughter and heiress of Mr, Frederick 
Frankland of Muntham, in Findon, who was descended 
through female lines from Oliver Cromwell. Among the 
contents of Stamner House, perhaps none were more 
valued by his Lordship than Cromwell’s Pocket Bible, 
and the portrait of the Lord Protector’s mother.” 


Are these relics still preserved ? 
Harvric Morpuyy. 


Cotiecium Butrerenst, ABERDEEN.— 


“Notwithstanding the many serious and the many 
calamitous things affecting Scotland [circa 1700), there 
was an undercurrent of pleasantries and jocularities, of 
which we are here and there fortunate enough to get 
a glimpse. For example--in Aberdeen, near the gute 
of the mansion of the Earl of Errol, there looms out 
upon our view a little cozy tavern, kept by one Peter 
Butter, much frequented of students of Marischal 
College and the dependents of the magnate here 
named, The former called it the ‘ Collegium Butter- 
ense,’ as affecting to consider it a sort of university 
supplementary to, and necessary for the completion of, 
the daylight one which their friends understood them 
to be attending. Here drinking was study, and pro- 
ficiency therein gave the title to degrees...... There 
were theses, too, on suitably convivial ideas. [Specimen 
thesis and diploma quoted. }...... One may faintly imagine 
how all this lightheaded nonsense would please Dr. Pit- 
cairn, as he sat regaling himeelf in the Greping Office 
{an Edinburgh tavern}, and how the serious people 
would shake their heads at it when they perused it at 
full length, a few years afterwards, in Watson's ‘ Collec- 
tion of Scots Poems.’ ’’—Robert Chambers’s ‘ Domestic 
Annals of Scotland,’ vol. iii. p. 230, 


The volume of Watson’s ‘ Collection’ which con- 











tains the “lightheaded nonsense” was published 
at Edinburgh in 1711; but it is evident from 
the passage above quoted that Mr, Chambers (who 
fails to cite his authority, an omission not usual 
in the ‘ Domestic Annals’) was acquainted with 
an earlier account of the “ Collegium Butterense,” 
probably an Aberdeen print. I should be glad 
to learn anything regarding the earlier account. 

P. J, ANDERSON. 

2, East Craibstone Street, Aberdeen. 


Scropr.—Can any of your readers assist me 
satisfactorily to identity the Lady Scrope of 1683 ? 
Warburton mentions a Lady Scrope as being among 
the dressers of Catharine of Braganza in 1662; and 
Evelyn, writing in 1683, mentions ‘‘ Lady Scroope, 
the great wit.” Was she Ann, daughter of Sir 
John Carr, married to Sir Adrian Scrope, of 
Cockerington, who died in 1667 ? E. 8. 


Cuivers Famity or Wittsuire.—Can any one 
give me information as to this family in addition 
to the pedigree in the Wilts Visitation (1623)? In 
particular as to Jeremy Chivers (who married Ann 
Bromwich) and his three sons, G. C. B. 


Mr. Riptey, or Puckte Caurcn.—Who was 
Mr. Ridley, of Puckle Church, who “cured wounds 
by sympathy,” deceased in 1690? Rudder, in his 
book on Gloucestershire, tells us the above account 
of Mr. Ridley, and gives a copy of his epitaph :— 

“ Here lyeth the Body of Charles Ridley of this parish, 
gent., who departed this life 10 of Aug. An. Dom. 1690 
aged 54 years, 

The flourishing Panacea of our sphere 
That cured others, itself has withered here 
By blast of Death, against whose force no art 
Can either medicine or health impart. 
Reader, tis custom, not necessity, 
On marble here presents itself to thee 
For him whose lasting fame wii'l live alone 
Beyond the power of verse, or strength of stone, 
Each bleeding wound with crimson tears will be 
The Eternizer of his memory.” 
Can anything further be found out about him and 
his art of healing ? I, W. Harpmay, LL.D. 


Lonpon Mercnants, 1606-24.—What books 
had I best consult for material for biographies of 
the leading citizens (especially merchants) of Lon- 
don during 1606-24? A. B. 


“ My tup.”—When were the absurd terms of 
“My lud” and “ Your ludship” begun and dis- 
continued in the law courts of Great Britain? 

Grorce ELLIs. 

St. John’s Wood. 

(They are not yet discontinued. ] 


“Unper” in Ptace-names. — What is the 
signification of the prefix under in Neweastle- 
under-Lyne and Ashton-under-Lyne; and are there 
any more examples of its use in English place- 
names ? . D. 
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AvuTHors oF QuotTaTions WaNTED.— 
The pine 's the king of Scottish woods, 
But the queen, Ah who is she? 
The fairest form the forest kens, 
The bonnie birken tree. 
J, A. H, Murray. 
His partner’s delight, the chaperone’s dread, 
les voted a brick among men ; 
His mother allows him 100/. |?] a year, 
And he ‘ll lay you a thousand to ten. 
W. Maycocg, 
“ A heart so perilously fashioned, that for them God's 
touch alone hath gentleness to waken and not break the 
thrilling strings,” F, 8. 
Let Charity forgive me a mistake 
Which zeal or vanity has helped to make, 
And spare the preacher for his subject’s sake. 
Amidst thy list of blessings infinite, 
Stands this the furemost, that my heart has bled, 
For all I bless thee; most for the severe. 
Epwarp H, Mansmatt, M.A, 


She lay upon her dying bed, 
Silent and still she lay, 
But yet her spirit had not passed 
Beyond the realms of clay. 
She saw her weeping friends around 
And tried to whisper peace, 
But there was not one living sound...... 
K. P. D. E, 
“ By all means have a scrap-book, but take care that 
your scrap-book is not a mere scrape-book.”—Who is 
the author of this judicious piece of warning ! 
ALPHA, 





Replies. 


‘THE NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY.’ 
(7" S. i. 303, 336, 370.) 

As I presume, from an editorial hint I have 
received, that Da. Murray’s attempt to discount 
and discountenance the insertion of a list of some few 
of the deficiences of the ‘ New English Dictionary’ 
has been successful, I can only, before publishing 
a more detailed list elsewhere, reply to his strictures 
in a few parting words. 

With regard to the medical scientific terms I 
furnished you with, no one who has studied the 
‘ New English Dictionary ’ can doubt that, as Dr. 
Mornay truly says, the New Sydenham Society’s 
* Lexicon ’ (together with Bryant’s ‘ Manual of Sur- 
gery’ and a translation of Wagner's ‘ Pathology ’) 
has been placed under contribution for the major 
part of the medical terms and quotations used in 
the work, while classical writers like Potts, 
Cooper, Holmes, Paget, Watson, &c., have been 
almostentirely neglected. As,however, I thought it 
contrary tothe spirit of the ‘ Dictionary’ to shovel in 
untested quotations from a lexicon, I did not con- 
sult the New Sydenham Society’s publication 
(which I have), but made my extracts from 
standard writers, whose works are as much a part 
of the literature of the English language as either 
Chambers’s Journal, the Daily News, or the Penny 





Miscellany, from which Dr. Murray unas ih 
copious extracts. 

I thought that “ the aim ” of the ‘Dictionary’ was 
**to include all words English in form” used 
in scientific terminology, and I humbly considered 
that achromatous, absorbing (for absorbent), acrito- 
chromatic, additamentary, adelomorphous, adeno- 
matous, aeroscope, acrid (sb.), afebrile, agar-agar, 
agrammatism, albumenuric, amenorrbceic, amceboid 
(sb.), anisotropous, anorchism, aponeurotome, archi- 
blastic, Argyll-Robertson (adj.), astigmism, ar- 
threctotomy, atalectic, autogenetically, azoted, 
bacteriform, with some half-dozen of like words, 
came under this head ; but it seems that since 
they are neither extracted from the Sydenham 
Society’s ‘ Lexicon,’ nor found in the ‘ Dictionary,’ 
but only in the works of such unknown writers as 
Holmes, Paget, Stirling, Parkes, Gamgee, and 
Aitkin, or the Lancet and British Medical Jour- 
nal, “they are not, and ought not to be, in the 
‘ New English Dictionary.’ ” 

I mistakenly believed that the following words, 
“not English in form,” “but either in general 
use or belonging to the more familiar language of 
science,” deserved a place in the ‘ Dictionary,’ 
especially when extracted from scientific classics : 
Anthracosis (Warburton - Begbie), archebiosis 
(Charlton - Bastain), athetosis (with a whole 
bibliography of its own), acholia (Quain, Aitkin), 
adenitis (Paget, Holmes), angeioleucitis (Holmes, 
Quain), angioma (Paget), arthralgia ((Quain). 
More especially when such words as albumenosis 
(adiposis sternly excluded by Dr. Murray), ageu- 
stia, antholysis, asthenopia, atresia, amygdalitis, 
anabrosis, and dozens of the like character are 
inserted, only differing from mine in being seldom 
or never used, and mostly extracted from the pages 
of some dictionary. 

Dr. Murray prints a list of scientific names 
from his favourite New Sydenham Society's 
‘ Lexicon,’ and assumes that my list is on a par 
with this; but there is one essential ditference— 
every word I have given is from the pages of 
first-class scientific standard works and in daily 
use among scientific men ; those he adduces could 
with difficulty, if at all, be found outside the boards 
of the ‘ Lexicon.’ 

I fancied that senses not given of such words 
as abortive, albumenoid, atomize, ambulatory, 
ambulant, ardent, attached, band-box, bar, bar- 
shot, barky, &c., might make the ‘ Dictionary’ 
more complete ; that the modern use of words 
entered as obsolete, ¢. y., autopsical (1883), admire 
(1827), would be welcome ; that compound words 
of importance or authority might squeeze in some 
corner of a future edition, as, for instance, ankle- 
clonus, back-splint (Sir Astley Cooper), ante- 
scrotal (Holmes), anthem-note (Hemans), but I 
was in error. 

I was mistaken, too, in thinking that earlier 
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dates or quotations for such words as abortifacient 
(1861, instead of 1875), adenoid (Paget, 1871, in- 
stead of 1873), eesthesiometer (Marshall, F.R.S., 

1867, instead of 1871), wsthesodic (1867, instead 
of 1878), amaurotic (1829, instead of 1839), am- 
nesia (1862, instead of 1878), amyloid (1860, in- 
stead of 1872), anemia (1829, instead of 1836), 
aortal (1829, instead of 1836), and many, many 
more, would be acceptable. 

We are, however, to look on any quotations 
under these heads as free gifts; and, like so many 
other free gifts, they are both “cheap and nasty,” 
since they neither give representative dates nor 
quotations. Dr. Murray says he gives quota- 
tions calculated to show the word in general use, 
and since most people fly to their dictionaries to 
find the use of such words, he gives, I presume in 
fulfilment of this aim, extracts from lexicons and 
dictionaries, rather than accept examples from 
standard authors. One had deemed that the 
actual history of the parentage, birth, and locality 
of such common scientific words as aphasia, astig- 
matism, apertometer, acritochromacy, &c., would 
have made the ‘ Dictionary’ more valuable ; but 
no! such things ‘ neither are nor ought to be” in 
its pages. 

But there were even a few English words and 
forms in the list I sent you, which Dr. Murray 
rejects with such scorn, which “ neither are nor 
ought to be” found in the ‘New English Dic- 
tionary.’ For instance, adeed (for indeed), aerial 
(sb.), antipodical, arrow (v.), aurigerous, auto- 
biographeress, astunt, averaged (vbl. adj.), bactrian, 
bamboozable, baronship, abrasion, arimaspian, and 
some ten more of a like kind are not found 
therein. 

There are a few words which one might save, per- 
haps, from the dictum of obsolete if Dr. Murray 
permitted one. Why, for instance, should abusive- 
ness, admire, ambe, apologizer, arid, art (direction), 
bacon-ham, bastardly, bastinado, all of which 
have been used by good authors or in standard 
works during the present century, be called 
obsolete ? 

I had even dared, in my presumptuous ignorance, 
to correct a literary error or two in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ as, for instance, that De Quincy’s ‘ Mur- 
der as one of the Fine Arts,’ was written in 1839; 
that Michael Scott's works belong to the year 
assigned to them ; that a work on ‘ Materia Medica,’ 
quoted in 1876 was the authority for a quotation 
which had really appeared in the Pharmaceutical 
Journal twelve good years before; but, alas! 
though “found,” I am not permitted to “make a 
note of” these facts. 

One or two compound words, too, might have 
Claimed insertion, ¢.g., arm-fellow (Thackeray), 
ale-pot (Jewitt), anti-peptone, aspirating-tube 
(Holmes), ball-trap (Parkes), balneo-therapeutics, 

&c., and even the despised aged-sight, which is 








not on a level with aged man, as Dr. Murray 
suggests, but is a synonym for a distinct patho- 
logical condition (presbyopia), might have entered 
therein. 

I had hoped to further, also, the feature which 
is novel in the ‘ Dictionary,’ viz, the “ historical 
principle”; but here, too, Dr. Mcrray seems to 
claim infallibility for his book—all quotations in- 
serted therein are evermore illustrative and neces- 
sary, all excluded ‘‘ are not, and ought not to be, 
in the ‘ Dictionary.’” Surely to treat the matter 
in that way is injurious to the fame of the 
work. Looked at as a tentative advance in a new 
direction, the effort is a noble one and worthy of 
commendation ; but if we are to treat it as final 
and complete, one can only point out sadly its 
many defects. It is impossible to take up a book 
(especially a magazine) of the last or present cen- 
tury without finding words unnoticed in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ or earlier or later instances of words 
occurring than those contained in it. There is 
scarcely a quotacion for eighteenth and nineteenth 
century words which cannot and ought not to be 
superseded by earlier or later and better examples. 
All that the ‘ Dictionary’ can claim in this depart- 
ment is that it affords a point of departure for 
fresh searchers, and he is no friend to the work 
who ignores this fact and treats new quotations as 
impertinences. A new edition, or at the least a 
copious appendix, is needed, and will some day be 
forthcoming, though the publishers “rage” and 
the editor “imagines a vain thing,” and in it 
nearly all quotations for modern words will be 
displaced and supplanted by earlier and better 
instances ; more especially as we gather from 
Dr. Murray’s closing sentences that the forth- 
coming parts of the ‘ Dictionary’ are to be more 
rapidly produced, and therefore less accurate and 
final, than the first two parts. I fancy, indeed, we 
see signs of this in the fact that new parts are to 
be published at more frequent intervals, and 
that no list of “requirements” has been sent 
forth lately, or, at least, has fallen in my way. 
Under these circumstances it seemed to me the 
peculiar function of ‘N. & Q.’ to publish, and of 
its readers “when found to make a note of” 
earlier and later quotations, new words and uses, 
and of omissions from the ‘ Dictionary’; but Dr. 
Movrray forbids the banns, in ‘N. & Q.’ at 
least. So I must hasten to “fresh fields and 
pastures new” with my strictures on the ‘New 
English Dictionary.’ 

That I am not exaggerating the importance of the 
list of instances Dr. Murray scouts, will be shown 
by a few examples of words and dates, the first date 
given in each case being mine, the second Dr. 
Murray’s : Bang, 1832, 1841; balaam-box, 1827 
(in common use by Prof. Wilson), 1861 ; bail- 
bond, quot. from Charles Lamb, 1830; ausculta- 





tion, 1829, 1833; bacchanalianism, 1832, 1855; 
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arraigner, 1829, 1860; arch-diocese, 1829, 1844 ; 
apoplectiform, 1860, 1876 ; amyloid, 1860, 1872 ; 
a fortiori, 1827 (De Quincey), 1855 ; accentuated, 
1863, 1873 ; alkaloid, 1829, 1831 ; antiphlogistic, 
1738, 1769; aortal, 1829, 1836; arch-priest, 1791, 
1797; art (direction), 1827, 1400; autobiograph- 
ical, 1829, 1831; banter (out of), 1828, 1791; and 
some eighty others, from which these have been 
taken at random. 
Wituram Sykes, M.R.C.S. 
Mexborough. 


Txotovse Gop (7" §, i. 309).—Aulus Gellius 
states the origin of the two proverbs noticed by 
K. P. D. E. as follows (1. iii. ¢. 9) :— 


*“Gabius Bassus in his ‘Commentaries,’ and Julius 
Modestus in the second book of his ‘ Miscellaneous 
Questions,’ give an account of the Seian horee which is 
a fit subject both for recollection and astonishment, 


They write that there was a certain Cn. Scius who had | 


a horse which was born at Argos, in the land of Greece, 
and concerning which there was an old tradition that it 
was descended from the breed of horses which had 





belonged to Diomede the Thracian, and which Hercules, 
when he had slain Diomede, brought out of Thrace to 
Argos. They relate that it was a horse of extraordinary 
size, with a high neck, of a bay colour, with a flowing | 
chestnut mane, and that it far surpas-ed all other horses | 
whatsoever in every quality which constitutes the ex- | 
cellence of a horse, isut they state that this same horse | 
was of such ill fate or fortune that whoever got it and 

possessed it, was brought to utter ruin, with all his house, 
his family, and all his property. Accordingly, the first | 
owner, Cn, Seius, was capitally condemned and was) 
visited with a terrible punishment by M. Antony, who | 
was afterwards Triumvir for the government of the state. | 
At the same time Cornelius Dolabella, the Consul, as he 
was going to Syria, was induced by the fame of this 

horse to turn aside from his way and come to Argos, 
where he was so inflamed with the desire of possessing 
it that he purchased it for a hundred thousand ses- 
terces. But Dolabella, again, while in Syria during the 
civil war, was besieged and put to death, after which the 
horse which had belonged to Dolabella was taken away 
by C. Cassius, by whom Dolabella had been besieged, 
This Cassius, it is well known, after his side had been 
defeated and his army routed, met with a miserable 
death, Then Antony, after the ruin of Cassius, having 
gained the victory, claimed the celebrated horse of 
Cassius, and after obtaining it, was himself at a later 
time conquered and deserted, and brought to an ex- 
ecrable death. So there arose a proverb respecting those 
who had become unfortunate, and it was said: ‘ That 
man has a Seian horse.’ There is the same meaning 
attaching to another ancient proverb, which we have in 
these terms: ‘Gold of Toulouse.” For when the town 
of Toulouse, in Gaul, was plundered by Q. Capio, the 
Consul, and there was a large amount of gold in the 
temples of the town, whosoever touched any portion of 
the gold which became plunder perished with a miser- 
able and excruciating death. Gabius Bassus relates that 
he had seen this horse at Argos, and that it was one of 
incredible beauty and exquisite strength and colour. 
The colour was, as I remarked, named bay, ‘ Pheeniceus,’ 
which some of the Greeks term goime and others oradi, 
inasmuch as the branch of the vine when it is torn off 
from the tree with the fruit is called ‘ spadix,’” 


A later writer, Justin (‘ Hist.,’ xxxii. 3), gives 





the earlier history of the gold itself, and also men- 
tions that the “sacrilegium causa excidii Czepioni 
exercituique ejus postea fuit”; and Cicero refers 
to it in the ‘ De Natura Deorum’ (iii. 30): “ Cog. 
nosce alias questiones Auri Tolosani,” &c. Strabo 
(lib. iv.) says that it was originally part of the 
Delphic gold, in agreement with Justin, w. s. 

The two proverbs are close together in the 
* Adagia’ of Erasmus. Fuller, ‘ Holy and Profane 
State,’ bk. ii. ch. xxi., in his life of Drake, referring 
to the courtiers who refused his gold, remarks: 
‘Some of them would have been loth to have 
been told that they had Aurum Tholosanum in 


| their own purses ” (p. 137, Camb., 1642). 


Ep. MARSHALL. 


There is another example of the application of 
these two proverbs, and to a different subject, in 
Robert Greene’s ‘Tritameron of Love’ (p. 86 in 
Dr. Grosart’s edition), published in 1587: “ Beautie 
aunted is like to the Baaran flower, which is most 
pleasant to the eye, but whoso toucheth it feeleth 
present smart. None ever rid on Scianus horse 
but he came to ruine. Who so possessed but one 
dramme of the gold of Tholossa perished. He that 
with unwasht hands touched the Altar of Janus 
fell down presentlie dead,” &c. The origin of these 
two proverbs is given by Aulus Gellius, iii. ix., the 
chapter being to explain, in the first instance, 
“equum habet Seianum.” This arose from the 
said alleged fact. One Cn. Seius had an Argive 
horse (Argos being famous for its horses ; as Horace 
says: “Plurimus in Junonis honorem Aptum dicit 
equis Argos”), said to be of the breed of Diomed, 
and in colour a bay or chestnut. In spite of its 
wondrous beauty and excellence it had the evil fate 
of bringing all its owners to destruction, “ut 
quisquis haberet eam possideretque, ut is cum 
omni domo, familia, fortunisque omnibus suis ad 
internecionem usque deperivet.” Thus Cn. Seius 
was put to death by Mark Antony. Its next owner, 
Cornelius Dolabella, who bought it for one hundred 
thousand sesterces, was killed in Syria during the 
civil war. C. Cassius, who had been the means of 
Dolabella’s death, took possession of the horse, and 
after the loss of the battle of Philippi ordered 
one of his freedmen to slay him, and perished by 
that very sword which had given a wound to 
Cesar, As part of the spoil the horse became 
Antony’s, who not long after was defeated at 
Actium, and, having fled to Egypt, there stabbed 
himself, thus making the fourth to whom the 
horse had brought destruction. “Hine pro- 
verbium de hominibus calamitosis ortum, dicique 
solitum: ‘lle homo habet equum Seianum.” 
Erasmus would trace this belief back to the 
wooden horse, “‘ scandit fatalis machina muros.” 
Aulus Gellius proceeds in § vii: ‘“ Eadem sen- 
tentia est illius quoque veteris proverbii quod ita 
dictum accepimus: aurum Tolosanum. Nam 
cum oppidum Tolosanum in terri Gallia Q. Ceepio 
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consul diripuisset, multumque auri in ejus oppidi 
templis fuisset, quisquis ex e4 direptione aurum 
attigit, misero cruciabilique exitu periit.” Strabo 
adds that this gold was plundered by Brennus 
from the temple at Delphi, and was the cause of a 
terrible plague at Tolosa, which, by warning of the 
oracle, would be terminated only by their getting 
rid of the yold, which was accordingly thrown into 
the lake near the city, from which it was taken by 
Cepio, who afterwards perished with his forces, 
The proverb is alluded to by Cicero in his ‘ De 
Natura Deorum,’ iii., “ Cognosce alias questiones 
aurt Tolosani,’ &c. Both proverbs are fully 
illustrated by Erasmus in his ‘ Adagia,’ under the 
heading “Infortunium, sive Exitium.” That 
sacrilege brings ruin is an old belief widely spread. 
It is the key-note of Spelman’s work on sacrilege. 
Erasmus, too, remarks, “Durat hodieque apud 
vulgus hee opinio ut existiment omnes miseré 
perire, quicunque a sacris rebus non abstinent 
manus violentas.” May this belief continue to 
exist, and extend its influence not only “ apud 
vulgus,” but among those who by the voice of that 
“vulgus” have power placed in their hands. 
W. E. Bucktey. 

[Many correspondents are thanked for answers to the 

same effect.) 


Sinere Woman's Cavrcuyarp (7* §. i. 310). 
—This is an interesting question, and, with your 
permission, I should like to answer it somewhat 
fully. The conditions which called for some such 
burial ground belonged to the earliest social life 
of the Bankside, Southwark, before even 1162, 
when (8 Henry II.) the customs were legalized, 
regulated, and left under the care of the Bishop of 
Winchester, the lord of the liberty since known as 
the Clink, in which the stews and this burial- 
ground were. There is not, so far as I know, direct 
information, except by late writers, of burials in a 
special place, but the inference is clear that there 
was such a place so used; the one in question had 
the appropriate emblem of cross bones over the 
gate, and hence its common name, This burial- 
ground at the corner of Red Cross Street and 
Union Street became at length one of the burial 
places of St. Saviour’s parish ; its state discussed 
at the vestry fora hundred years past or more ; 
taking and renewing leases from the Bishop of 
Wincnester and from those who held under him ; 
regulating it, and now and then complaining of the 
“resurrection men” and offering rewards, only to 
find at length that their own man headed the 
traffic. At length and finally, 1883, the ground 
has been vested in trustees as the permanent 
property of the parish. Curiously, in the last 
century and this it had been utilized as a suitable 
place (!) for the parish schools, An attempt has 
been made to sell the ground for building, but, 
proved illegal under a late Act, the sale was voided. 


I hoped it might become a playground for the 
children and a wholesome little lung for a dense 
poor district, but I learn that it is let as a store, 
the surface to be kept undisturbed. Concanen 
and Morgan, ‘ Hist. and Antiq. of St. Saviour’s,’ 
1799, p. 261, give the following account, which, 
with what I have said, makes it complete :— 

* At the corner of Red Cross Street and Union Street 
is a burying ground called the Cross Bones, of the origin 
of which there does not appear any trace proper to be 
relied on. In the account we gave of the stews on Bank- 
side mention is made of a piece of ground called the 
single woman's burying ground, set apart as the place for 
these unfortunates. We find no other place answering 
to the description of ground appropriated for a burial 
place for these women, Circumstances therefore justify 
the supposition of this being the place. It was not con- 
secrated, the ordination being that such persons should 
not be buried in any spot so sanctified.”’ 

W. RENDLE. 

P.S.—Further particulars are contained in an 
article, Antiquarian Magazine, August, 1882. 


Mopern Parisu Reaisters (7 8. i. 308).— 
My plan is to prepare blank books, long and 
narrow in shape, similar to bank cheque books, but 
without any counterfoil; and I rule for the 
necessary details. Such books are portable and 
compact ; you can fill up for separate parishes and 
transport any section — to group the details 
of each family in its own book. A. H. 


Dutton (7" 8. i. 308).—This name is topo- 
graphical in its origin, the founder of the ennobled 
family of Sherborne being called Odard. Dutton 
in Cheshire was Duntune at Domesday. Now 
Dunton is very common: dun or dune=a hill, 
tune or ton=town. See also Downton. 

A. Hatt. 


Dutton=Dutt’s enclosure. The English name 
Dutt must not be confounded with the Parsee name, 
which is of Sanskrit origin. R. 8. Caarnock. , 

Boulogne-sur- Mer. 


Lapy Gorine (7 §. i. 249, 318).—As a sequel 
it may be noted that ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 1843, pt. i. 
p. 355, says: “Richard Vere Drury, Esq., an 
officer in the army, married Frances, only daugh- 
ter of Sir George Vandeput, Bart., by Mary, his 
wife, daughter of the Baron Augustus Schutz, of 
Shotover House, near Oxford.” And their eldest 
son (then) was ‘‘ George Vandeput Drury, Esq., 
of Shotover House,” &c., whose knowledge of this 
Lady Vandeput’s baptismal name may thus be 
taken as certain. 

In a List of his Majesty’s Household for the 
year 1756 appears, “ Aug. Schutz, master of the 
robes, who also keeps the privy-purse, 500/. per 
annum.” James Sykes, 


‘Anne Hatnaway’ (7" §, i. 269).—The song 








inquired about by Mr. Jas. D, Burier is by 
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Charles Dibdin. It first appeared in his novel 
‘Hannah Hewit,’ 1795, under the title, ‘A Love 
Dittie, addressed to the idole of mine harte, and 
the delyghte of mine eyes, the faireste among the 
most faire, Anne Hatheawaye.’ The supposed 
authoress gives it as an illustration of her attempts 
to emulate the skill of Chatterton and Ireland in 
forging poems by ancient writers. Dibdin used 
the song next year in his entertainment ‘The 
General Election.’ It is not improbable that the 
poem may have been written as far back as 1769, 
when Dibdin produced a large amount of work 
for Garrick’s jubilee. 
Epw. Riwsautt Dispry. 


Biackuec (7 §, i. 208, 293).—There appear 
to be two theories regarding the derivation of this 
word. Hotten’s ‘Slang Dictionary’ says :— 

“The derivation of this term was solemnly argued 
before the full Court of Queen's Bench upon a motion 
for a new trial for libel, but was not decided by the 
learned tribunal. Probably it is from the custom of 
sporting and turf men wearing black top boots.” 

I should be glad if any of your readers can give 
me a reference to the trial in question. 

Dr. Brewer, on the other hand, in his ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Phrase and Fable’ speaks in a more 
confident tone. He says, blacklegs are ‘‘ so called 
from gamecocks, whose legs are always black.” 

Wittovucusy Maycock. 

St. James's Club, Piccadilly. 


GarnsBoroven’s ‘Boy at THe Stite’ (7" §. 
i, 208, 295).—This picture was given to my grand- 
father, Col. James Hamilton (elder son of Lord 
Anne Hamilton), by Nollekens, and is now in the 
oF of my nephew, Sir Robert Anstruther, 

art., M.P., of Balcaskie, Fife. ‘lhe reason of the 
gift was Nollekens’s delight in my grandfather's 
performance on the violin. The picture came into 
my mother’s possession (she was the wife of General 
Anstruther of Balcaskie) at her father’s death in 
1804. Exiz. OC. Deane. 

Hintlesham Rectory, I pswich. 


Tae Dark Aces (7 §. i. 309).— 


“He Soe ae still calls the Middle Ages, during 
which nearly all the inventions and social inetitutions 
whereby we yet live as civilized men were originated or 
perfected, a Millennium of Darkness on the faith of 
certain /ong-past* Pedants, who reckoned everything 
barren because Chrysoloras had not yet come, and no 
Greek Roots grew there.”"—Carlyle, Review of Taylor's 
‘Survey of German Poetry,’ ‘ Works,’ ed. 1858, 16 vols.; 
vol, ii, of ‘ Miscellanies,’ p. 328, 
R. H. Bosk. 


Latham, in his ‘ Dictionary,’ quotes an example 
from Hallam’s ‘ Introduction to the Literature of 
Europe,’ 1837, Nearly seventy years earlier the 
phrase was used by Robertson as one commonly 
received and understood, in the “ View of the 


* This was written in 1831, 


Progress of Society in Europe,” prefixed to the 
‘History of Charles V.’ See note 10 on sect. 1, 
“The ignorance of the clergy is quaintly described 
by an author of the dark ages”; and note 11 on 
sect. 1, “ All the religious maxims and practices of 
the dark ages are a proof of this.” The first edi- 
tion of ‘Charles V.’ was in 1769. 
W. E. Bucktey. 


Robertson, in the notes to his “ View of the 
State of Europe,” forming the first part of his 
‘ History of Charles V.,’ has :—‘“ All the religious 
maxims and practices of the dark ages are a proof 
of this” (note 11, p. 229). In the text he has, 
“during these ages of darkness,” at p. 19. The 
date of the first edition was, according to Lowndes, 
1769. Ep. Marsuatt. 


Tue Lorp’s Prayer (7™ §. i. 308).—Though 
interesting as an early, perhaps the earliest, 
specimen of a polyglot Lord’s Prayer, this by 
Megiserus cannot be of much value, since, as M. 
Brunet remarks of another, “il a peu d’interet, 
puisque il ne donne que 43 langues,” and the one in 
question has only 40. One printed at Amsterdam 
in 1715 by Joannes Chamberleynius, ‘ Oratio 
Dominica in diversas omnium fere gentium linguas 
versa, cum dissertatione de linguarum origine 
(edente D. Wilkins),” small 4to., is valued 10 or 
15 francs. Another by J. J. Marcel, ‘‘ O. dom. CL 
linguis versa, et propriis cujusque linguee carac- 
teribus expressa, Paris, 1805, large 4to.,” 20 or 
30 francs. Another, “O, Dom. in CLV linguas 
versa, et exoticis characteribus plerumque expressa. 
Parme’, typis Bodonianis folio 1806,” commands a 
somewhat higher price. Another, Monachii, 1838, 
with only 43 languages, but with borders designed 
by Albert Diirer, large 4to., 15 or 20 francs. All 
these, however, are utterly distanced by the 
Vienna polyglot, ‘‘Oratio Dominica Polyglotta, 
DCCCXYV linguis et dialectis, studio et labore 
Aloysii Auer. Vienne E typographia Imperiali, 
1847 et 1851, gr. in folio.” Copies were at the 
Exhibitions of London 1851 and Paris 1855. 
Though not meant for sale, copies occasionally 
occur. Triibner & Co. in 1853 priced one 8, 8s. ; 
and another, with the Sermon on the Mount in 
35 versions, 1851, also in folio, was in Messrs. 
Nutt’s catalogue in 1857 for 101. 10s. 

W. E. Bocktry. 


Misquotation or Scripture (7 8. i. 349).— 
The Rev. H. W. Pullen, the author of ‘Dame 
Europa’s School,’ remarks, in a work published 
anonymously, respecting the verse 1 Cor. ii. 9: 


“1 Cor. ii. 9. ‘Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of man,’ &c. Asan 
instance of the slipshod way in which many clergymen 
read and quote the Bible, it may be observed that this 
verse, though introduced into half the sermons that are 
preached, is never by any chance rendered by the 








preacher as it actually stands in the sacred text, The 
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clerical version, which has almost superseded the ori- | raries, gives it on p. 396, but in a somewhat mis- 
—. wy Sa . = church goer. | Jeading form, as he makes it run on to the previous 
‘ ’ , hor ear heard, neither hath it en a | ; P P ari i i 

info the heart of man to conceive.’ This may or not entry. Riduna has been variously identified, as 
be an improvement on St. Paul’s words; but, as a matter | Way be seen in the index to Mr. Pearson’s his- 
of fact, there is no such verse in the Bible.”—‘ Clerical | torical maps; but as Vecta almost certainly = 
Errors in the Reading of the Bible: a Collection of | Isle of Wight, Sarmia= Guernsey, and Cxesarea= 
Passages which are commonly Read with a Wrong | Jersey, Riduna is far more likely to be= Thanet 


Emphasis or Punctuation, and are therefore Misunder- ; ig 
stood by the People,’ p. 30, Lond., Simpkin & Co.; Salis- than any of the northern or weste rn islands. 
Brotrner Fasian, 


bury, Brown & Co., 1874, 
The only authorized version which I know of in| Dertection or CHANcEL IN cerTAIN CauRCHES 
which “it entered” occurs is the altered Rhenish| (7 §, j, 387).—This interesting peculiarity in 
version (with the imprimatur of Card. Wiseman, | ecclesiastical architecture is discussed at consider- 
Sept. 29, 1858, Lond., Burns & Oates). Here it | able length in 2" S.x., xi. The various sugges- 
is: “ That eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither | tions there put forward may be thus briefly sum- 
hath it entered into the heart of man.” The original | marized :— 

of 1582 reads: “ Neither hath it ascended into the| . The angle denotes the inclination of Christ’s 
heart of man.” Ev, MarsHatt, head while undergoing crucifixion. 

2. As representing the exact position of the 
rising sun on the day dedicated to the patron saint 
of the church. 

3. With the intention of adding to the apparent 
length of the edifice, by enabling any one to see 
the full extent of the chancel wall from the west 
door. 

4. Accidental deflection by an error of the 
architect or builder. 

It may also be noted that this curious departure 
from established custom is not confined to Somer- 
setshire churches, similar examples being scattered 
throughout England and France, the most note- 

ApriA=tae Stony Sea (7 8S. i. 289).—I| worthy instances of which are, perhaps, St. 
cannot think that Adria has anything to do with | Michael’s, Coventry, and St. Ouen, Rouen. 
petra or adula; certainly Ducange does not say H. 8. 
80, or anything about Adriacus = lapideus, The [Very many replies upon this subject have been re- 
word is not given at all, either in his part of the | ceived. The foregoing summary of what bas already 
work or in Carpenter's ‘Supplement.’ I fear your | #ppeared will save further discussion. } 
correspondent has been beguiled into the mistake 
of taking his information at second hand. All 
that Ducange says on Adula is “ Caput lint.” 

As to Wycliff’s translation I see no difficulty. 
It turned evidently upon the words (verse 29) 
poBovpevol te parws eis Tpayets Toros 
exrécwpev=“ fearing lest we should have fallen 
upon rocks.” Alford says: ‘The shore here is 
full of rpayeis réror, mural precipices, upon 
which the sea must have been breaking with great 


The side-note to 1 Cor. ii. 9, in Tomson’s version 
of the New Testament, appended to some editions 
of the Genevan Bible (notably, in this instance, 
that which is professedly “Imprinted at London 
by the Deputies of Christopher Barker,” and dated 
1599, 4to.), runs thus: “‘ Man can not so much as 
thinke of them, much lesse conceive them with 
his senses.” It is possible that “the habit” of 
misquotation—to use the words of R. D. W.— 
may have arisen from the use of this note as an 
elucidation by mixing it with the text. 

Atrrep WALLIS. 


A Bampero Missa (7 §. i. 327).—I am no 
ritualist, in either sense of the word ; but I suppose 
that a Bamberg missal means a missal according 
to the use of Bamberg. If so, why should not the 
owner of the missing canon write direct to the 
Archbishop of Bamberg? The archbishop is—at 
least he was five years ago—a courteous and 
gentlemanly man. He lives close to his cathedral, 
of course ; and he, of all men, should be interested 
violence.” Wyclif’s rendering, as is common with in the matter. If the imperfect missal be in the 
him, is rather paraphrastic than literal. cathedral library he would know it; if not, he 

Epuuxp Tew, M.A, | Would know where other copies of the same missal 
are. I may add that I do not know any German 

Antonine Itiveraries (7™ §S. i, 221, 306).— | church which has a more charming set of vestries 
I thank Mr. A. Hace for correcting the misprint | and muniment rooms than the grand old cathedral 
at the former reference. “ Ridune,” however, and | of Bamberg. A. J. M. 
the references given are correct. The passage 
runs: “In mari Oceano quod Gallias et Britannias “ Anprew Mitvar’s Luccer” (7 §. i. 327). 
interluit...... Vecta, Riduna, Sarmia, Csesarea, |—As simply a conjecture, I would suggest that an 
Barsa, Lisia.” |“ Andrew Millar” became nautical slang for a 

The version given in the ‘ Monumenta Historica | Government vessel, because she was an Andrew 
Britannica omits all the names after Riduna| that could “mill” [h]er adversary, or could do 
(xxii, 2). Reynolds, in bis edition of the Itine-| the part of a miller in crushing her to pieces, 
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Though a conjecture, it is built exactly on the 
lines of a seaman’s ordinary jocular and verbal 
pun. But this use of “ Andrew” shows, as does 
the line in the ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ that John- 
son’s conjecture, that the wealthy Andrew of the 
latter was the particular name of one of Antonio’s 
vessels, is baseless, and that it had for some reason 
been adopted as a sort of generic term. Why, 
however, it became so seems more difficult of ex- 
planation. Possibly it may have been a corruption 
of the Italian anetra, a duck—“ She swims like a 
duck” being a common nautical expression of ad- 
miration for a vessel. More probably, however, 
many a Venetian vessel was so named after the 
celebrated Admiral Andrea Doria, for this sup- 
position is far more probable than Dyce, in his 
* Glossary,’ will allow, if we take Admiral Benbow, 
Nelson, and other such names as concurrent 
examples. Hence, being common, it became ap- 
plicable to all such vessels. Br. NicHotson. 


“*My wealthy Andrew.’—A richly freighted 
ship. A large ship is here supposed to be called 
by the name of the famous Genoese naval com- 
mander, Andrea Doria.”—‘“ ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ 
with...... Copious Interpretations of the Text,” by 
the Rev. John Hunter, 1861. 

H. G. Grirrinnoore. 


Taomas Gent (7 S. i. 308, 356, 392).—On 
further search I find in my library a copy of 
* Historical Antiquities,’ printed by Gent, and 
formerly belonged to the late Mr. Hunter. It is 
a translation of Dering’s work, and commences 
“ Fair Yorkshire’s bounds I'll range with Pilgrim’s 
Art.” The volume is an octavo of 104 pages, 
printed with a variety of type on wretched paper, 
many small woodcuts in the margin, and without 
a title-page. There are variations in the words 
from Gent’s MS. On the fly-leaf is the following, 
in the old man’s handwriting :— 

“ By Musidorus. Design’d to be advertis'd and pub- 
lished, soon as proper paper can be afforded, either thro 
benificent subscription or generosity to the laborious 
well-known Author whose Icon was lately exhibited to 
general satisfaction. To which will be added a pathetic 
prologue twice delivered on a Theatre, Price 1s. 6d. 
With Index, &c.” 

It is probable that Gent printed a few copies for 
his private friends, and that the work was never 
published for sale. Epowarp Haltstone. 


The first line of Gent’s translation of Dr. 
Dering’s ‘Reliquiw Eboracenses” is correctly 
quoted by Mr. Jutian Marsnatt at the last 
reference. An extract from a catalogue pasted on 
the fly-leaf of the copy of the ‘ Historical Anti- 
quities’ in the British Museum states that “the 
vol. has a general Title, and there are inserted the 
Portrait of the Author, a View of York, and the 
Plan of York ; all belonging to some of his other 
works,” G. F. BR. B, 





Tae Eppystone (7" S. i. 389).—W. S. B. H. 
will find a very able and interesting article on the 
origin of the term Eddystone in the lately issued 
number of the Western Antiquary, written by 
Capt. L. Edye, who has given much time and 
attention to the subject, and gives quotations from 
many old writers and all kinds of authorities, 
Capt. Edye inclines to the belief that the name was 
derived from some Saxon chieftain or distinguished 
individual rather than the eddy round the rocks— 
the modern theory—and there is conclusive evi- 
dence to show that Winstanley, Rudyerd, Smeaton, 
Weston, and others all spelt the name with one d; 
in fact, there appears to be no trace of the use of 
the two d's in the name until well on in the present 
century. This is a most interesting subject, and 
one which it is hoped may be carried further; 
and I am sure Capt. Edye will be glad to receive 
any additional evidence, either in support of his 
theory or otherwise. W. H. K. Wrient, 

{Editor Western Antiquary. 

Plymouth. 


Quacey ‘(7 §. i. 248, 398).—It is not called 
the “ Quagga,” as Dr. Drake says, but the 
“ Quaggy.” The popular etymology is from quag, 
a quagmire or bog, which is probably right. A 
quagga is a quadruped, not a river. 

Watrter W. SKeart. 


Rosstan Games (7 S. i, 309).—The Russian 
game “ iéralache” is simply whist without trumps ; 
in dealing, therefore, no card is turned up. The 
player on the left of the dealer leads. Following 
suit is of course obligatory. The leading card 
takes the trick unless covered by a higher card of 
the same suit. The fun comes in when aces and 
kings fall powerless on small cards. The scoring 
varies according to agreement, but is generally the 
same as in long whist (of course without honours), 
This game is seldom played in the clubs, it being 
of too primitive a character to suit the taste of 
inveterate card-players. James A, Bezant. 

Samara, Russia. 


SunscripTion 1N THE Diocese or Rapnor, 
IreLanD, 1x 1630 (7™ S. i, 204).—John Living- 
ston’s ‘ Life’ has been repeatedly published since 
the appearance in 1725 of the first edition. Several 
copies in MS, were prior to that date in existence. 
The quaint and characteristic description of his 
ordination, reproduced in ‘ N. & Q.,’ is to be found 
in the well-known ‘ History of the Presbyterian 
Church in Treland,’ by Dr. Reid, vol. i. p. 116. 

An equally curious account of Livingston’s 
idiosyncrasy is given in the biography of his con- 
temporary brother minister, Robert Blair :— 

** Abont thia time [ March, 1654], the Protector wrote 
for Mesers, John Livingston, Patrick Gillespie, and John 
Menzies to come to him that he might have their advice 
for settling Kirk affairs. Mr. Livingston was unwilling 
to go, until Lilburne said that if he would not go as a 
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free man, he would send him asa prisoner. He carried 
very honestly and straightly at London. Being called 
to preach before the Protector at Whitehall, sundry 
Scotsmen being present, he prayed for the King and 
the Royal family thus: ‘ God be gracious to those whose 
right it is to rule in this place and unjustly is thrust 
from it; sanctify thy rod of affliction unto him, and 
when our bones are laid into the dust, let our prayers be 
registrate in the book of life, that they may come forth 
in thy appointed time for doing him and bis family 
good.” And for the usurpers he prayed in these terms: 
As for those poor men that now fill their rooms, Lord 
be merciful to them.’ Some would have had him accused 
for praying for the King and calling them ‘ poor men ; 
but the Protector said: ‘Let him alone; he is a good 
man; and what are we but poor men in comparison of 


the Kings of England,” 
We We 
Cork. 


Ben-my-Curer (7 §, i. 388).—Mr. Yates is 
informed that the name of the Manx steamer 
Ben-my-Chree in English is “ Girl of my heart.” 

J. Porrer Briscoe. 

“ Wife of my heart,” A. G. R. 


Enoravep Porrraits (7® §. i. 367).—There is 
a‘mezzotint portrait of Thomas Scot de Rother- 
ham, founder of Lincoln College, and afterwards 
Archbishop of York, in the set of ‘ Founders,’ &c., 
by Faber, sen. An early impression is in the 
British Museum, Print Department. I know of 
no engraved portrait of Bp. Ed. Vaughan or Bp. 
L, Bayly. JULIAN MARSHALL. 


Tae Parnter’s Bee or Fry (6" S. xii. 346).— 
Apropos of my note on this subject I find an 
interesting passage in Isaac D’Israeli’s ‘Curiosities 
of Literature.’ As you may consider the whole 
passage too long for reproduction in your pages, I 
content myself with quoting the first portion, vol. i 
p. 245, London, 1867 :— 

“There is a species of Orchis, where Nature has formed 
a bee, apparently feeding in the breast of the flower, 
with so much exactness, that it is impossible at a very 
smull distance to distinguish the imposition. Hence the 

lant derives its name, and is called the Bee-Flower. 
ghorne elegantly notices it thus :— 
* See on that flow'ret’s velvet breast, 
How close the busy vagrant lies 
His thin-wrought plume, his downy breast, 
The ambrosia! gold that swells his thighs. 
Perhaps his fragrant load may bind 
His limbs ;—we ‘Il set the cxptive free— 
I sought the Living Bee to find, 
And found the Picture of a Bee.’ ” 
J. J. Fane. 


Teheran, Persia, 


Ixpex or ALE AND Beer Sonas (7 §. i. 323). 
—That fine old song ‘Jolly Good Ale and Old’ 
is not by Bishop Still. Four double stanzas (of 
the eight composing the song) were incorporated 
in “A ryght pithy, plesaunt and merie comedie, 
intytuled, Gammer Gurton’s Nedle, played on 


bridge. Made by Mr S., master of art,” London, 
1575. Hence the authorship is usually attributed 
to John Still, afterwards Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
the reputed author of the comedy. According, 
however, to Dyce, who possessed a MS. giving 
the song in its complete form, “it is certainly of 
an earlier date.” A Latin version of the better- 
known portion was made by Dr. Maginn, the 
chorus beginning “ Sint nuda dorsum, latera ; pes, 
manus alyens sit,” P. J. ANDERSON, 
Aberdeen. 


Basmas (7 §. i. 368).—A glance at the index 
of 6 §S. x. would have shown that at p. 525 of 
that volume this query was already answered. 

JuLian MarsHa.t. 


See ‘N. & Q.,’6" 8S. x. 469, 525. ALPHA. 


Macavtay’s ‘Armapa’ (7* §. i. 327).—A con- 
tinuation was published, about twenty years ago, 
in a volume entitled ‘Our Glory Roll.’ I think it 
was by Dr. W. C. Bennett. 

B. MontcomMeri£ Rankine, 


SoutsgErn (7 §. i. 227, 339).—I beg to thank 
Mr. C. A. Warp for his note. A friend has 
supplied me with kindred information, and the 
late Mr. Edward Solly, only a few days before his 
decease, referred me by letter to Jesse’s ‘ London’ 
(1871), vol. i. p. 338, and to Oldys’s ‘ Annotations’ 
on Langbain’s ‘ Lives of the Dramatic Poets.’ The 
latter work, however, does not give the place of 
burial, and it would seem that Southern was still 
living both when it was published and when it 
was annotated. The question is still to be 
answered. Through the courtesy of the Rector 
of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, the registers of 
that parish have been searched from 1745 to 
1750, and no entry of the burial of Thomas 
Southern can be found. All the authorities agree 
that he died May 26, 1746. J. Maske.t, 


Arcnipatp Armstrone (7 §. i. 268, 297).— 
I thank your correspondents for their information 
as to Sir F.Grabam’s papers. What I chiefly want to 
know is whether James I.’s jester “ Archie” was a 
descendant of his namesake who (at some date 
prior to 1512) 
“with other xl outiawes by the supportacion of the 
same John [ Tayler, of Sulfort] come by nyght to a 
place called “Penreth Cotes and there brent an house 
and ij children and xxiiij kye and oxon theryn of one 
John Clerk and bym caried into Scotland.” y 
Q. V. 


De PercuevaL AND De Horsey Famivies 
(7™ S, i. 328).—If your correspondent Mr. T. W. 
Carry will refer to Collinson’s ‘ History of Somer- 
setshire,’ vol. iii. 85, he will learn that the 
family of Horsey adopted their surname from 
their manor of Hursi, near Bridgewater, which 





stage, not longe ago in Christes colledge in Cam- 





at the time of the General Survey in 1086 was 
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held by “ Rademer, of Walter, lord of Bridge- 
water. Elward held it in the time of King Edward” 
the Confessor. The name of Horsey was not confined 
to Somersetshire at that period, as it also occurs 
as a place-name in Cambridgeshire and Norfolk 
in the same record, and in other records of a 
subsequent date in Essex and Kent. From these 
facts we may reasonably infer that the name of 
Horsey is of Saxon origin, and was probably 
derived from Horsa, the Saxon chieftain. 

The letter u in Hursi is probably an error of the 
scribe for o, as the name is also written Horsei and 
Horseia in Domesday Book. The latter is the 
manner of spelling the family name of Horsey in 
the Coram Rege Rolls of i and 3 John. In 
other ancient records the name is variously written, 
as Horssya, Horseia (temp. John), Horseie, Hore- 
sye (Hen. III.), Horey (Edw. III.), Horsai, Orcy, 
Horsegh, Horsee, &c, There are probably few 
other words in the English nomenclature that can 
be written in so many ways as Horsey. I have 
made a list of eight hundred variations. 

James Horsey. 

Quarr, I.W. 


If De Horsey= Hersey, the arms are Azure, 
three horses’ heads couped or, bits and reins of the 
second. Coker’s ‘Survey of Dorset,’ p. 81. 

H. J. Movte. 

Dorset County Museum, Dorchester. 


Cottynurst (7" §. i. 349)—The name also 
occurs in this parish. In the Court Baron Rolls of 
Prestwicke and Okelandes Manor it is written 
“Collyhurstham” in 1649; “ Collyhurst” in 
1697; and ‘* Collyhurst, alias Foulhurst” in 1711. 
By this latter name it is still known. As its Saxon 
termination denotes, it is a wood. It may interest 
your correspondent to know that not many hun- 
dred yards from this spot, on an opposite hill, 
were discovered in 1883 the remains of a Roman 
villa, and that Fowlhurst is situated about midway 
between two roads, known respectively as High 
Street and Rye Street, the latter leading direct 
from Chiddingfold to the site of the Roman 
villa. If Collyhurst had anything to do with the 
Romans, may we not find a likely derivation for 
the first part of the name in collis, high ground ? 
Is would be interesting to know whether the 
nature of the ground in the district Mr. Mettor 
refers to would admit of such a derivation, as it 
certainly would here. Sreruen Coorer. 

Chiddingfold. 


Musicat Mens (7 §. i. 386, 412).—At my 
request, an organist played to me the first bars of 
the two melodies, “ We don’t want to fight” and 
the “ Kyrie Eleison ” from Mozart’s Twelfth Mass. 
They are identical. J. F. 


‘Tae Lartocy Worm or Spinpieston Heven’ 
(7™ 8, i. 420).—In the ‘ Notices to Correspond- 


ents’ you mentioned the “ Graidly Worm of Laid- 
law (?) Heugh” in answer to your correspondent 
C. This I think is a mistake. The Lambton 
legend is known here by the name of “ the Lamb- 
ton Worm,” whilst another legend in North- 
umberland is known by “the Laidley Worm 
of Spindleston Heugh,” and is quite different from 
the former. It is said to have been written by 
Duncan Frasier, the old mountain bard, living on 
Cheviot a.p. 1270. The version of the North- 
umbrian legend will be found at length in ‘ Metrical 
Legends of Northumberland,’ by James Service, 
and contains 156 lines, with six pages of notes and 
illustrations. Wm. Lyatt, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne., 


Peers (7 S. i. 267, 356).—One does not like 
to question rashly any statement made by Somer- 
set H.; but may one be allowed to ask, What 
is the “much higher rank as Archbishop of 
Dublin” taken by the present occupant of that 
see—Lord Plunkett? Surely, since the disestab- 
lishment, the bishops of the Church of Ireland 
{other than those appointed before that event) 
have no precedence over temporal peers, nor in- 
deed any official precedence at all. 

Epwarp H. Marsa, M.A. 

The Library, Claremont, gett 


James Brivcer (7" S. i. 349).—This name 
does not appear in the Ciheges 4 Books in the 
British Museum. . F. R. B. 


Erymotocy or Locat Names - S. i. 147,317). 
—River names commencing with a vowel some- 
times prefix s; thus al, el, al, ol, ul, wre, may be- 
come sal, sel, sil, sol, sul, sure. 

R. S. Cuarnock. 

Boulogne-sur- Mer. 


Tue Sone or ‘Tue Broom’ (6% S. xii. 326; 
7 S. i. 153, 218).—I am obliged to Mr. Sawyer 
for his Sussex harvest song, although I scarcely 
think it is the one referred to by the Jailor’s 
Daughter.* The firat four lines belong to a well- 
known nursery song, of which there are several 
versions, including a Scottish one—which I con- 
sider the best—in Chambers’s ‘ Popular Rhymes of 
Scotland.’ It has attained classical rank by being 
imbedded, like a fly in amber, in a masterpiece of 
fiction :— 

Little old woman, and whither so high? 

To sweep the cobwebs out of the sky. 

Dickens, ‘ Bleak House,’ chap. viii. 

Halliwell, ‘Nursery Rhymes,’ second edition, 
1843, p. 244, refers to ‘Musick’s Handmaid,’ 
1673, where the air is called “‘Lulliburlero, or 
Old Woman, whither so high?” I am equally 
unable to _explain the origin of goliere, but it 





* At the first reference, by a misprint, this young 
lady has been miscalled, first the Tailor's an! then the 





Savor’s Daughter, 
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would seem to be equivalent to the largess of the 
Suffolk horkey feast, or harvest home. 

The song of ‘* Robin, lend to me thy bowe,” 
which follows ‘The Broom’ in Wager’s play (6™ 
§. xii. 326) was originally published in ‘ Pam- 
melia,’ 1609, and has been reprinted by Ritson in 
his ‘ Ancient Songs and Ballads,’ pt. ~ —" 


Avutnors or Booxs Wanrtep (7 8. i. 360).— 
* Violenzia: a Tragedy,’ By the late William Caldwell 
Roscoe. (Parker, 1851.) F. W. D. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &ec. 


A Chronicle History of the Life and Work of William 
Shakespeare. By Frederick Gard Fleay. (Nimmo.) 
Mr. Fieay is one of the most patient, untiring, and 
industrious of scholars. All that research can bring to 
the elucidation of a subject he furnishes. No living 
writer, probably, has done more to illustrate the plays 
of Shakspeare than his latest biographer. The work 
accomplished is, moreover, ingenious as well as learned. 
The scholar is supplied with original views, which he may 
accept or oppose, but will at least not pass over with in- 
difference. Add to these things that the controversial in- 
stinct is well developed in the writer, and the intellectual 
armour, defensive and offensive, which Mr. Fleay wears 
is seen to be strong. A champion more stalwart or 
better equipped does not often enter the lists. Mr. 
Fleay, again, has the courage of his opinions, and the 
views he holds he will defend « owtrance. Here is, 
perhaps, the one difficulty with regard to his new life 
of Shakspeare. What Mr. Fleay does not see he natur- 
ally holds of little account ; what he sees he sees in the 
clearness of mid-day sunlight. The tone of a book which 
in all other respects is excellent is, accordingly, dog- 
matic, Views are stated with a calmness that takes 
away the breath, A thing is or it is not. Not at all 
disputatious are we, but we should like now and then 
to know on what authority rest Mr, Fleay’s assump- 
tions. Sometimes, indeed, he tells us later on. At p. 31 
we thus hear of Drayton’s ‘Merry Devil of Edmon- 
ton.’ Again and again the same parentage is assigned 
this play. Coxeter’s statement that he had seen an old 
MS. of this play which assigns it to Drayton is given in 
the ‘ Biographia Dramatica ‘and in Mr. Halliwell’s * Dic- 
tionary of Old Plays.’ Lamb, who, with every preced- 
ing writer, classes it as anonymous, wishes “it could 
be ascertained that Michael Drayton was the author.” 
Turning to what Mr. Fleay, who even indexes it under 
the head of Drayton, has to say, his statement is: “ No 
doubt it was written by him, The character of the Host, 
and indeed all the play, are so like parts of ‘Sir John 
Oldcastle,’ which we know to have been partly written 
by Drayton, that it is not possible to doubt the identity 
of authorship’ (p. 294). On the following pages some 
attempt at strengthening the/assertion is made, but it is 
not sufficiently significant ‘to justify quotation, On 
August 11, 1600, ‘Sir John Oldcastle’ is, as Mr. Fleay 
says, entered in the Stationers’ Register. No authorship 
is there assigned it, Henslowe’s‘ Diary’ attributes it to 
Munday, Drayton, Wilson, and Hathway. Mr. Fleay 
now distributes to the different authors their shares in 
its production, and on the strength of this distribution 
claims ‘The Merry Devil of Edmonton’ for Drayton. 
This instance is selected not for its value, but inasmuch 


| 

| a8 all information concerning it is easily accessible, It 
is characteristic of what is most aggressive in Mr. 

Fleay’s ‘ Life of Shakespeare’ —a ‘‘cocksurenees” 

worthy of Macaulay. This, however, is the chief blem- 

ish in a work of high merit, which will find necessarily 

a place in the library of every student of the drama. 


The Monumental Inscriptions in the Hundred of Happing, 
in the County of Norfolk. By Walter Rye. (Norwich 
Goose & Co.) 

Happinc is the third of the Norfolk hundreds of which 

Mr. Rye has published the monumental inscriptions. 

We do not mean that he has done what county or town 

historians have so often done before him, that is, made a 

selection of those that are themselves amusing, or which 

relate to the “‘county families.” Mr. Rye has printed all 
the important parts of every inscription that is now to 
be found in church or churchyard. The value of such 

a collection to future genealogical inquirers cannot be 

exaggerated, The rise and fall of families has been 

moralized upon from the very earliest times; probably at 
no time in the world’s history has this process been 
going on so rapidly as at present. It is not vulgar 
pride, but the instinct of race which prompts Americans 
and Australians to be anxious to know something of the 
history and surroundings of their ancestors who lived in 
the old home. A book like this will be a great help to 
all such as come of Norfolk race. We trust that Mr, 
Rye will be enabled to finish his work in the excellent 
manner in which he has begun. At present little notice 
has been taken of the more modern inscriptions in our 
churchyards. It is much to be desired that all of them 
should be printed without delay. Church restorers 
commonly make sad havoc with the monuments inside 
the church, and time, the weather, and a hundred other 
causes are at work destroying those in the churchyards. 

Mr. Rye has not discovered any of those absurd epitaphs 

over which silly persons delight to make merry, Some 

few are worthy of observation. In 1807 two tailors 
were lost near Hasborough, The inscription on their 
grave sets forth that— 

A storm arose with snow and rain, 

Th’ Abeona to preserve us strove in vain, 

We stood for land our lives to save 

Our efforts sunk beneath the wave, 

Short was our date on earth below, 

To our souls may Heaven its mercy show. 

A long family inscription at Potter Heigham ends 
quaintly. We are told that a certain person who haa 
the singular names of Mibill Batho, was ‘‘endued with 
all ye qualifications of a Gent.’’ We must not conclude 
without remarking that Mr. Rye’s book has a most 
excellent index. 


A Short History of the Normans in South Europe, By 
James William Barlow, M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co.) 

Tue history of the Normans in South Europe is, in one 

aspect, little more than a biography of the twelve pre- 

cocious and predaceous sons of Tancred d' Hauteville, 
and it is in this aspect that Prof. Barlow has elected to 
treat it. His style throughout is biographic rather than 
historic, and his work is professedly a selection of striking 
episodes rather than a continuous and comprehensive 
narrative, This treatment, which leaves to the reader 
the business of co-ordinating the events recorded with 
their contemporary history, has, nevertheless, distinct 
advantages of its own, It enables the author to tell his 
story with less restraint and to make the most of such 
touches of local colour and indications of the form and 
pressure of the time as his authorities supply without bur- 
dening his pages with more than a minimum of the mere 
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caput mortuum of history as desiccated by chroniclers 
and compilers. Prof. Barlow accordingly has produced 
a very rexdable volume, all the more readable for the 
quaint and graphic phrases incorporated therein from 
the pages of the orthodox Cardinal Leo of Ostia, the 
dainty Constantinopolitan Princess Anna Comnena, and 
sundry other large dealers in attractive figures of speech. 
He has studied his authorities with praiseworthy care 
and almost always with judgment, evidence of large 
reading outside the circle of his immediate subject being 
apparent on every page. But at least one important 


authority seems never to bave been consulted, although - . ; . é 
y ‘ } and laborious ‘Geschichte des Dramas,’ is eminently 


it throws considerable light on the darkest period treated 
of by Prof. Barlow. This is the ‘Saga of Harold Hard- 


raada, or at least so much of it as refers to Harold's | 


Sicilian campaign and the jealousies between him and 
George Maniaces, Sundry picturesque details might be 
added from this source; and if the saga is incorrect in 
certain minor particulars, it is not only historic in its 
broad outlines, but suggests an easier pathway through 
what the professor calls a “thorny jungle” than he 
himself has taken. No reference, either, is made to 
Finlay’s history of the Eastern Empire, which for 
this particular period might have been consulted with 
advantage. On the whole, bowever, the ‘ Short History 
of the Normans in South Europe’ is accurate as well as 
interesting, and presents the astounding chapter of 
family history with which it deals in a form which 
deserves to be, and probably will be, popular. 


Litany and Hymns in Greek Verse, Traneiated by Allen 

W. Chatfield, M.A, Third Edition. (Frowde.) 
Tuts volume, to the third edition of which translations 
of several well-known hymns are added, is creditable alike 
to Mr. Chatfield’s classic scholarship and his Christian 
catholicity. About most of the renderings there is a 
straightforward, almost homely simplicity, generally 
appropriate and not unfrequently graceful. Unhappily, 
some of the noblest originals are among those least suc- 
cessfully translated, The version of Cardinal Newman's 
** Lead, kindly light” is unsatisfactory both in language 
and metrical form, while that of the Lord’s Prayer, with 
its jarring and incongruous Tpicpéyrore, is perhaps the 
worst of the whole collection, On the other hand, not 
a few instances are to be found—as in some lines of Bp. 
Heber’s, “ Thou art gone to the grave,” and Montgomery’s 
“For ever with the Lord ”’—in which the spirit of the 
original is transfused with a “curious felicity which 
makes amends for many shortcomings—eome of them, 
perhaps, inevitable. 


Records of the Churches, Rectory, and Vicarage of Upton- 
cum-Chalvey, Bucks, By the Rev. Pownoll W. Phipps. 
(Slough, Luff.) 

Mr. Puiprs has compiled an interesting pamphlet ; its 

usefulness to bis parishioners cannot be questioned. We 

wish, however, he had confined himself to things of 
modern date. The medieval part of his work is thin 
and poor. Some things even when he gets past the 

Middle Ages are not easily intelligible. For example, 

speaking of an entry in the parish register of 1603, he 

tells us that “the writing is most difficult to decipher, 
being, as usual at that period, principally in German 
characters.”” This must surely imply that Mr. Phipps 
has seen no German writing of the early part of the 
seventeenth century, and that he has given very little 
attention to the English documents of that date which 
have come in his way. Mr. Phipps speaks with indig- 
nation as to the desecration of the old church at Upton. 

In this we most cordially agree with him. Language 

cannot easily be found which is strong enough to de- 

scribe the wanton barbarism which has been perpetrated 








there. It has now been restored, after cruel mutilation 
for a place of divine worship, we trust not again to fal 
into hands as ruthless as some of Mr. Phipps’s pre- 
decessors must have been. 


Tue third publication of the Shakespeare Society of 
New York consists of William Shakespeare and alleged 
Spanish Prototypes, by Mr. Albert R. Frey, in which 


| the task of defending Shak-peare from the charge of 


having derived some of his plays from the Spanish of 
Lope de Vega, Francisco de Rojas, X&c., is accomplished, 
This answer to the assertions of Klein, in his very useful 


satisfactory, 





Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices ; 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


In an editorial note, p. 392, on ‘The Feast of the 
Most Precious Blood,’ the date of 1203 should be 1303. 
The observance to which Mr. Ranpoupn refers is the 
Feast of the Holy Blood as kept in Bruges as a local 
festival on May 3, the “ procession,” at which Mr, Ray- 
DOLPH has often assisted, being on the following Monday. 


Virruvian (“ English Works on Vitruvius ’).—We 
are aware of none. A translation of Vitruvius by Wm. 
Wilkins, M.A., with ‘ An Historical View of the Rise 
and Progress of Architecture among the Greeks’ by the 
Earl of Aberdeen (Lond., 1812), is perhaps the likeliest 
source, ‘Translations by Rob. Castell, with the com- 
mentaries of Inigo Jones, &c. (1730, 2 vols., folio), and 
by W. Newton (1771-1791, 2 vols., royal folio), have been 
issued, 

K. P. D. E—‘“‘The Marriage Act: a Novel, in 
which the Ruin of Female Honour, the Contempt of the 
Clergy, the Destruction of Private and Public Liberty 
are Considered ’ (London, 1754),” is by John Shebbeare. 
See Watt, ‘Bib. Brit.’; Monthly Review, xi. 395; and 
Halkett and Lang, ‘ Dictionary of Anonymous Literature,’ 


Cuartrs WELSH is anxious to know the origin of the 
word euchre. 

R. E. B, wishes to know where he can obtain copies 
of ‘Ave Maria,’ by Mrs. Alfred Austin, and ‘ The Ro- 


| mance of Britomart, by Mr. Adam Lindsay Gordon. 


Hersert PucH anp Orners (“Farnborough Peer- 
age ’’).—See ‘ Peerages of Brief Existence,’ p. 426, 

H. Cuntirre (“ Book on Ethics”). 
* Methods of Ethics’ (Macmillan & Co.). 

Cornicenpum,—P, 407, col. 1, }, 21, for “ Samazzo” 
read Sannozzo. 


See Sidgwick’s 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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